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2 H.P, DUST 
COLLECTOR 



Suits practically any shop! 

* 10 AMPS / 220V 

- (2) — 4’' intake holes 

- 20'’ j< 35” portable base 

• Bag size 19" x 35“ (2) 

• 76“ height 

* Weighs 180 lbs. 

MODEL G1029 

$29500 


6“ JC 48" OOilDINATIOII SANDER 



1983 PRICE HELD! 


■ % HP, Single phase 
motor 

■ Miter gauge included 

■ 6“ X 48” belt—9'' disc 
- Table lilts 45'' 

■ Weighs 140 lbs, 

MODEL G1014 

*195“ 



WOOD SHAPER 

Use what the 
professionals use! 

■ V* H.P. single phase 
motor with reversing 
switch 

■ Va" spindle 

• Lg, 15" X 1B" cast-iron, 
precision ground table 

- Miter guage included 

■ Weighs 155 lbs. 

MODEL G1024 

$27500 

IV 2 H,P, SHAPER 

An jn-beiween size 
shaper that is simply 
amazing! 

- 2 interchangeable 
spindles 

• 110/220V 

• 2 spindle speeds 

- Weighs 300 lbs. 

MODEL G1035 

$49500 


3 H.P. SHAPER 






IMPORTS, INC. 
"IMPORTERS OF FINE MACHINERY" 


S' X 47" HEAVY DUTY JOIHTER 

Without a doubt the best 6" jointer on the market! 

1 


*1 H,P./110Vor 220V 

• Exctusive 47" bed 
- Built In chip chute 

• 3-blade cutterhead 

• Weighs 260 ibs 
REG. $375.00 

MODEL G1182 


\rr$ 


SALE 


^^345« 


8'^ X 65" SUPER 
HEAVY DUTY JOINTER 

You cannot find a better quality machine 
than this for even twice our price) 


The ultimate 
table saw! 


- Steel cabinet stand 

• Revolutionary rip-fence 

■ Va" diameter arbor 

- Shipping weight is 
500 Ibs, 

MODEL G1023 

5895 “ 

IS* PLANER 

A good size, heavy 
duty planer I 

- 2 speeds 

■2HP.yi0AMPS/220V 
• 3-blade cutterhead 

■ Max, cutting width 15" 

■ Max. cutting height 6” 

■ Max. cutting depth Va" 

■ Weighs 500 Ibs. 

MODEL G1021 


OPTIONAL $73500 


2D" PLANER 


IS*- BAND SAW 
Clean castings & 
quality workmanship 


10" HEAVY DUTY TABLE SAW 

WITH CAST-IRON WINGS! 


■1VaH,P./110V or 220V 

• Heavy duty rip-fence 
'Table has T-slots for 

miter gauge 

• Weighs 255 ibs. 

REG. $365.00 


MODEL G1022 

»l.-*355“ 


ID" TILTING ARBOR SUPER 
HEAVY DUTY TABLE SAW 


At Grizzly, our phiiosophy has 
always been the same: 

THE BEST PRODUCT FOR THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE, 

coupled with after-service and 
respect that you truly deserve. We 
feel that we have single handedly 
been responsible for keeping the 
prices of woodworking tools in line. 
We don't take our customers for 
granted and never try to insult their 
intelligence. If you have bought from 
us before, you know what we are 
talking about. If you haven't, 
let us prove ourselves to you! 


•1VsH.P./110V 
- 3 blade speeds 
■ Table Size is 16” x 16” 

• Tabfe tilts L 5^/R 45-* 

' Comes with one Vs” blade 

• Shipping weight is 280 ibs, 

MODEL G1538 


*525“ 




This machine is the hottest 
shaper In the U.S.A.! 


■ 3 interchangeable 
spindles 

*3 H.P./220V 
motor with 
reversing switch 

■ 2 spindle speeds 

■ Shipping weight 
is 420 Ibs. 


MODEL G1026 

5850 ®° 


92-110 


'3-btade cutterhead 
*1VaH.Py220V 

• Adjustable infeed 
a outfeed tables 

-Cast iron beds 
•Knife size: 8" x Vi x r 

• Weighs 460 Ibs. 

REG, $695.00 

MODEL G1018 


SAL£-«650“ 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA 
or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


A simple, reliable, heavy duty 20" planer. 



• 20“ X 8” capacity 
•3H.PV220V 

• 4-blade cutterhead 

• Cutterhead speed 
5, ODD R.P.M. 

• 2 automatic feeds 
■26''x20" table size 
- Weighs 900 lbs. 
MODEL G1033 


*1295“ 



P-O. BOX 2069, BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 

ORDERS: 1-800-541-5537 f . > 

'' CUSTOMER SERVICE: (206) 647-0801 


% 2406 REACH ROAD, WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 

^ORDERS; 1-800-523-4777 

CUSTOMER SERVICE: (717) 326-3806 



























MLCS Ltd. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED MNEL DOORS WITH YOUR ... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER ... 1/2"or3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide ’ makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value set also available in'*• 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! shank $79 95 -item #852 

1/4" Shank set item #554 (includes all bits shown below) 


Shaper Cutters set; 

Item #1059 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set: Rail & Stile & Raised Panel Cutters 



RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles m raised panel doors. 

etc.) Works with stock from l l/l6* to 7/8" thick 
CARBIDE TIPPED ■ 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 


1/4" SHANK 
supplied with Ball Bearing 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


^EM 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTH/RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

11601 


Vb* Spiral Cutter 


¥ 

¥ 

¥‘ 

$ 9.00 

m 

Solid Carbide 

1.'4* Spiral Cutter 

1 

¥ 

¥ 


$ 12.00 

1903 


Spiral Cutter 

If 

¥ 

¥ 

¥’ 

$ 12,00 

1)904 


V Spiral Cutter 

I 

¥ 


¥* 

$ 24.00 

#905 


Spiral Cutter 

iR 

'Proper Adaptor M Be 

¥ 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

$ 29.00 

#530 

jn 

Edge Beading 

^'i6* Dia, of Circle 


¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 

#531 


^16* Edge Beading 

^16* Dia. of Circle 


¥ 

1/4* 

$15.50 

#350 


¥ Round Over 

R 

¥ 

¥ 


$ 11.00 

#351 


^'16* Round Over 

^16* R 

¥ 

¥ 


$ 11,00 

#230 


¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

r 

¥ 

V4^ 

$ 12.00 

#353 


^16* Round Over 

R 

1¥ 

l,-2» 


$ 14.00 

#209 


¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

IV4" 

¥ 

’V 

$ 15.00 

#355 


¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

1¥ 


1/4^ 

$ 17.00 

#655 


V2* Round Over 

R 



1/2* 

$ 17.00 

#656 

/ E- L \ 

¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

? 

¥ 

1,2* 

$ 21.00 

#199 


Multiform Moulding 

Uf^'mited Patterns 


r 

¥ 

$ 40.00 

#205 


V Cove 

¥ R 

r 


'•■4* 

$ 12 .( K } 

#206 

\ ^ / 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

1 ¥ 


¥ 

$ 13.00 

#207 


W Cove 

¥ R 

1V2 * 


¥ 

$ 14.00 

#643 

VP 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

1 ¥ 


¥ 

$ 15.00 

#208 



¥ Cove 

¥ R 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 26,00 

T23I 


Roman Ogee 

^32" R 

W 


V4* 

$ 16.00 

#232 


¥ Roman Ogee 

R 

IV2’ 

¥ 

V4* 

$ 17.00 

#506 


V2* Pattern 

Flush Trim 


V 

1/4* 

$ 15,00 

#508 


ri 

Pattern 

Flush Trim 

¥ 

r 

¥ 

$ 17.00 

#366 


J 

V Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

1 ¥ 

Ve* 

i^* 

$ 14,00 

I #368 



W SlotCutter 

Deep 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

I/4* 

$ 14.00 

#204 


¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

1,4* 

$ 13.00 

#670 


V Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 


ITEM 

NO, 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTHIRADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

#211 

F 


¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 ' 

$ 10.00 

#212 



V 2 * Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 


V 4 ' 

$ 13,00 

#418 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 15.00 

#213 


1 ’ Core Box 

round nose 

r 

¥ 


$ 17.00 

#548 

,V, -'cW 

Lockmitre 


2 * 

¥ 

V 4 * 

$ 32.00 

#214 


V straight 

plunge cutting 


¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$ 6.50 

#216 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1 ' 

1 / 4 * 

$ 6.50 

#474 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

'V 

$ 7.00 

#219 ' 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

f 

1 / 4 ' 

$ 9.50 

#779 



V Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1 ¥ 

1 / 2 * 

$ 10.00 

#462 



¥ Butt Nose 

V 2 * Dia, of Circle 


¥ 

5 / 4 * 

$ 16.00 

#464 

A"' 

T 

Bull Nose 

¥ Dia, of Circle 


r 

1 / 4 ' 

$ 21.00 

#764 



¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Oia. of Circle 


1 * 

¥ 

$ 21,00 

#545 


-L_ 

Tongue & Groove 

Straight . —^ 

1 ¥ 

r 

1 / 4 ' 

$ 29,00 

#845 


J" 

Tongue & Groove 

Sbaighi ^ 

1 ¥ 

r 

¥ 

$ 29,00 

#546 

r 


Tongues Groove 

Wedge 

1 ^¥ 

1 ' 

V4' 

$ 29.00 

#846 

/ t 

n \ 

Tongues Groove 

Wedge "S; 

1 ¥ 

1 * 

¥ 

$ 29,00 

#450 


Vs* Beading 

Vs' R 

^ 4 ' 

¥ 

V 4 ' 

$ 11.00 

#233 


¥ Beading 

1 / 4 * R 

r 

¥ 

V4* 

$ 13 .( H ) 

#454 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

V4' 

$ 15.50 

#455 

/ f 

|\ 

V 2 * Beading 

¥ R 

1 ¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

S17.{H} 

#500 



Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 7.00 

#501 



%* Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

t' 

¥ 

$ 7.50 

#503 



',2' Rush 

Trimming 


r 

1 / 4 ' 

$ 8,50 

#221 

U 


V Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

^ l^is* 

¥ 

$ 8.00 

#558 


Thumbnail 


1 ? 16 ' 

¥ 

¥‘ 

$18.50 

#858 


rf\ 

■ Thumbnail 


2 ¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$35.00 

#579 


1 

Molding Plane 


1 ¥ 

w 


$31.95 

#879 

j 

f 

Molding Plane 


IVa' 

w 

¥ 

$31.95 


New 32-page catalogue featuring 100’s of high-quality router bits, plus other professional woodworking products. 


miAi nkll V ♦ 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

«Speed Adjustabte from Full Speed to 0 RPM • Works with All Routers 3V4 HP or Less 

• Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds * 120V 15 Amp 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed • Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available 

to Full Speed at the Flip of a Switch on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 


NOW ONLY 

* 39 .»» 

Order Item 
#200 




S 


EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best results. (Speed Control has 
a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.) 


• Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 
increases. 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298|or send check to; MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, PA 19046 


®1991 
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On the Cover 


Robert Greenburg demonstrates the initial saw cuts 
that define the spirals on the legs of the reproduction 
harpsichord stand he built for a client. In his San 
Francisco business, he regularly builds and repairs 
harpsichords: he made six of these spiral legs for a 
stand he designed, based on a piece in a museum. 
Making the legs involves both turning and carving, 
and the layout and carving process is interesting to 
observe. Turn to page 27, and see for yourself. 
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Clear Cuts 


Now that our little brother publication Weekend Woodcrafts is well 
under way. (see page 83 if you haven’t started your subscription yet), we 
feel like we have a little more room in PWXo teach you some techniques 
that involve materials other than wood—techniques and materials that 
can enhance your woodworking projects. For instance, in this issue, we 
devote six pages to the art of working with curved glass. Furnituremaker 
Rod Beemer explains everything from cutting and handling to designing 
projects that incorporate curved glass panels. And he lists sources for 
custom curved glass manufacturers. I’m sure you’ll want to try your hand 
at this once you see the “Curved Glass Wall Sconce” project that 
incorporates these techniques. Rod has promised us a large furniture 
project with curved glass for a future issue, and we plan to hold him to it! 

We also have a little metalworking project for you this time: a fixture for 
brazing band saw blades. It’s made of aluminum—easily worked with 
carbide woodworking tools—and once you make it, you’ll be able to repair 
broken blades, and make your own from bulk blade stock. 

That brazing fixture is just one of several Projects for the Shop featured 
in this issue. Since it’s spring, it’s a good idea to clean up, get organized, 
sharpen things, and get ready for those great, late summer evenings in the 
shop. There are some terrific projects ahead, and you’re going to want to 
be ready. To that end we have a flexible, practical design for a lumber rack, 
a very handy lathe tool carousel, and—for safety's sake—some jointer 
push blocks that will allow you to do some tricky maneuvers without risking 
any fingers. And don’t forget “Scrap Solutions;” this time, readers help you 
clean out your plywood shorts bin. 

If you’re already set to start cutting wood, take a look at the outdoor 
furniture projects on page 36. If you can repeatedly drill holes in the same 
location, you can make these three patio pieces. Or make some tambour 
planters, belt buckles, a corner cabinet, or the full-scale model jack plane 
(my favorite project of the bunch). This piece will elicit “oohs” and “aahs” 
whether it sits on a shelf in your shop, or a shelf in your office. 

As I look back at this issue it strikes me that it differs from most in that 
there are more projects for you this time. Usually most of our projects are 
things you might make for other people. There are some of those, but 
there’s room here for you to indulge yourself a little, too. 



Be Safe! 

Occasionally we show a setup or a technique that may appear to 
be unsafe. These procedures are demonstrated by experienced 
craftsmen who are comfortable using the setups they show. 

It is up to you to determine whether or not you can safely perform 
these operations on your own equipment. There is always another 
way, and you should choose the method that seems safest to you. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to; Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Instant Mandrel 

When turning candlesticks, “Bud Vases” 
(Pl/l/#64), toothpick holders, etc.,I find it 
easiest to drill the hole in the square stock 
before turning. Instead of using a wooden 
mandrel as your article suggests, I use a 
drum Sander in the headstock drill chuck to 
support the drilled end of the turning. It 
works for me! 

Don Grodell, Newbury Park, CA 

Jeremiah’s Ultimate Lathe 

Thank you for the article on “Don’s 
Ultimate Lathe” in Issue #64.1 made some 
substitutions of materials that make it easier 
to build a lathe of this type. First, the 
transmission he chose is rare. Luckily, the 
world is full of similar ones made by the 
Foote Corp. It has a similar case, comes in 
3, 4 and 5 speeds, are found in Sears, 
Murray’s and other common lawn tractors. 
Input and output shafts are offset 90° and 
are keyed shafts the correct length for 
Chicago V-belt pulleys. 

Second, I made the faceplate shaft ^A" 
X 18” threaded pipe, threaded for W 
with 16 threads per inch at both ends, 
driven pulley in the center. This size round 
stock, pillow block bearings and pulley are 
common sizes found in hardware stores 
and mail order houses. Using % ” 16 tpi. 
allows the use of easily found, stock face¬ 
plates and chucks found at Sears, AMT 
and other supply houses. 

Third, by adding a reversing switch to 
the motor, it not only allows the reverse 
gear of the transmission to be used, but 
gives you more flexibility in turning or sand¬ 
ing from either end or side of the faceplate 
shaft. 

I picked up some oak railroad ties for 
building the base. The whole project, in¬ 
cluding the 2hp motorand reversing switch, 
has cost less than $300. 

Jeremiah O. Coughlin, McHenry, IL 
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Plywood Corvette 

Enclosed are some photos of the model Corvette car I made from the PullOut™ Plans 
in the January 1992 Issue (#64). I enjoyed the project very much. I elected to make the 
model from plywood to get the effects of “graining” when I tapered through the 
laminations. 

I did little or no “carving”; instead, I pre-sanded each layer to size and had only to do 
finish sanding. This saved a lot of hand carving. I finished it with clear polyurethane. My 
friends admire the model very much. 

John F. Adams, Jacksonville, FL 


Half A Board Inch? 

I am a new subscriber to your maga¬ 
zine, and I will say it fits in with my needs 
now. I retired last year after 42 years in the 
carpentry trade. I also taught in our union 
apprentice program, so I appreciated the 
article about the Essex table on the fram¬ 
ing square (PIV#65, March 1992). 

Readers might like to know another 
thing about the scale. The numbers under 
the 12 and across the top (2" to 24") can be 
used to represent either width in 
inches, or length in feet. If you use 
the numbers under the 12 as width, 
use the numbers across the top for 
length. Try it; it works. 

In my class, I would spend the 
first four-hour session on what I 
called “the junk scales”—not that 


they were junk, it’s just that they are sel¬ 
dom used now. In addition to the Essex 
table, I have used the octagon scale fouror 
five times, the hundredths scale a few 
times, and the brace table never. [Editor’s 
note: All of the tables and uses of the steel 
square are covered thoroughly in a recent 
reprint of the 1883 classic, The Steel 
Square, by H. H. Siegele (Sterling Publish¬ 
ing, 387 Park Ave, South, NY 10016).] 

Sometimes, when time allowed, I would 
show how to calculate wages, cubic yards 
and lay out a parabola, naturally explain¬ 
ing that these were things you don’t keep 
in your memory; you keep your books and 
papers to remember how to do them. 

In the piece, you neglected to keep in 
mind that the board foot is a measure of 
lumber before dressing. When this scale 
was made up, all lumber for framing was 
rough—full 2" X full 4". Fractions aren’t 
even considered in listing the thickness or 


width when figuring board footage. There¬ 
fore, you wouldn’t figure an 8' X 1 4" XI V2" 
board at 14 bf. Your lumber dealer would 
call it 8' X 14“ X 2 and come up with 18®/i2 
bf. This would be noticed only by a few old 
farts like me who actually used the scale. 

I work in my shop now, making the 
things that interest me like the exploding 
coin bank in the same issue. I had some 
troubles with the screws taking the force of 
the mouse trap; after a few explosions left 
me with loose and missing screws, I 
changed them to 1" round head stove bolts 
with the nut on the inside, tightened down 
tight. 

Clarence VanMatre, Muncie, IN 

Where’s Sears? 

I hope you take this comment as con¬ 
structive criticism, because in general, 
your magazine is one of the best in its 
field. But can you explain why Sears’ 
Craftsman portable jigsaws were not 
evaluated by your ‘1eam of craftsmen” 
(‘Tool Talk: Portable Jigsaws," Pl/Y#65)? 
Most of us out here, I would bet, can only 
look at, and dream about the $250-and- 
up tools shown. They’re far out of our 
price range. 

Instead, we make do with Craftsman 
tools. For the money, they are okay. But 
when publications like yours don’t try 
them, criticize them, and suggest im¬ 
provements, Sears has no incentive to 
improve. 

Alfred B. Clem, Sedona, AZ 

Here’s the situation: Sears doesn’t like 
to talk about it, but the Craftsman brand is 
actually just a label put on tools made by 
any number of manufacturers~~tool mak¬ 
ers who make the same poduct under their 
own name—often in direct competition 
with the Craftsman version. In the case of 
the Sears model 27251 jigsaw, it is the 
same tool as the Black & Decker model 
3157, which was reviewed in our article. 
As a courtesy to Sears, we opted to cut the 
review of their jigsaw, rather than dispell 
the Craftsman myth. We won’t do that 
again. You have reminded us of how im¬ 
portant this information is to the consumer, 
so we will be sure to include it in the future. 

Editor 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 


Supporting Long Pieces On The Drill Press 

Here’s an easy alternative to supporting long pieces of mate¬ 
rial by hand while trying to position and drill them on your bench 
top drill press. An ordinary router will provide quick, accurate and 
stable support. Simply place the router on the workbench and 



adjust to the height of the drill press table so it supports the far end 
of the workpiece. The stable base and flat top make it ideal for 
sliding and positioning material over it, and because routers are 
designed to be height-adjustable, you can quickly re-set it. Of 
course, this is only a temporary solution and should not be used 
where safety requires the workpiece to be held fast. It works best 
when you’re using light, smooth materials. 



James R. Kucera 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Drum Sanding 
Dust Collection 

DrumSandingpilesup 
a lot of sawdust—here’s 
a way to collect it. Use 
masking oradhesive tape 
to shim a pipe so it fits in 
the hole in the drill press 
table immediately be¬ 
neath the drill. Connect 
the vacuum cleaner hose 
to the pipe and turn it on 
while sanding. The same 
idea can be adapted to fit 
other tools such as grind¬ 
ers. 

Heather Dull 
Huntertown, Indiana 


Another Method Of Transferring Patterns 

Fabric shops sell a toothed wheel for transferring paper 
patterns to cloth. These toothed wheels are also very handy for 
transferring patterns to wood. Tape the pattern down to prevent 
slippage and roll the wheel along the lines. Then wipe powdered 
chalk or talcum powder over the pattern—it passes through the 
tiny holes to mark the wood. Since there are often patterns on 
both sides of a sheet, you can make permanent plywood, hard- 
board or heavy cardboard patterns for future use, without cutting 
up the originals. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Spindle Turning Trimmings 

Everyone knows you can save a lot of time turning square 
stock by first trimming off the corners on the table saw, but what 
to do with the trimmings? Save the triangular strips for future use 
as glue blocks. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Rabbeting With A Miter Gauge On The Jointer 

After some experimentation, I added a 2" thick piece of maple 
to the rabbetting shelf on the jointer—with a groove to accommo¬ 
date my table saw miter gauge. Using the jointer fence for a stop, 



I can cut end rabbets up to 2" wide with no problem. I added an 
auxiliary fence to the miter gauge to help prevent splintering. The 
jointer’s cutter head should be adjusted so that lengthwise as well 
as crosscut rabbets can be cut. You will need to remove the guard 
during this operation since it will get in the way of the cut. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Bottle Holes 


Many bottles have interesting shapes and make excellent 
table lamps. To feed the wire in through the bottom, you must drill 
a hole through the glass. Fill the bottle with water and cork it tightly 
so there are no bubbles inside. If you don’t have a drill bit 
specifically made for glass, use a Carboloy cement drill. Be sure 
to wear goggles and gloves for protection. The water dissipates 
the heat made by the bit as it slowly drills into the glass, and it will 
go right through without cracking the glass. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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QUKK-CHANGE ARTISTS. 



We believe that: every hour 
spent in the shop is precious 
tiine. 

That ciittiitg a perfect curve 
on a quality saw should be 
part of the pleasure. 

And that blade changes are 
a Hide interruption of enjoy¬ 
ment and productivity. 

We kept little things like 
blade changes in mind wlien 
we designed these saws to 
make sure they spend more 
time working than being 
worked on. 

We figure tl lat every qualitj^ 
featime we build iinto everv^ 
tool we make will show up on 
the work that comes out of 
your shop. 

You’ll find Delta quality 
shop tools at your \ 
local Delta ma- 
chinei’y dealer 
or at leading 
home center and 
hardware stores. 

Call toil free 
and we'll give 
you the detaOs 
on the store 
nearest you. 

Delta Interna- 
tiontil Machinery^ 

Corp., 800-438^2486. 

In Canada, call: 

519^836 2840. 


It’s a snap. Quickset™Blade Changing 
System features instant-acting, tension- 
release lever with patented pivoting 
chucks and wrench. 


Scroll Saw has unique 
power take-off for 
mounting accessory 
flex shaft that powers 
bits for drilling blade- 
entry holes for internal 
cuts. Also powers 
rasps, brushes, 
sanding discs and 
so forth. 


Exclusive Quickset™ Blade 
Tensioning System takes the 
guesswork out of adjustment 
and tensioning for different 
width blades. Proper tension 
means longer blade life, less 
down time. 


The new Delta Bench Band Saw. Two-wheel 
design minimizes blade flexing and reduces 
blade breakage due to metal fatigue. 

Hinged wheel cover for fast, easy blade 
changes. Provides 7 y 2 blade to frame 
cafoacity, a full 5" under 
guide. Large 11%”x 
11 tilting table. 




Our new 16" 2-speed 
Scroll Saw cuts an 
inside curve like a 
sports car at speeds 
of 850 and 1,725 
cut strokes/minute. , 
Deep 16" throat 
handles large 
work. Cuts stock 
up to 2" thick. 
Features cast- 
iron frame and 
tilting table. 






Building 
On Tradition 

▲aDSL-TA 

A Pentair Company 






Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Box Clamping Blocks 


A few years ago, while building boxes to sell at craft fairs, I 
needed a way of clamping all four sides together quickly. I made 
these corner blocks that together with a single band clamp will 



hold box sides squarely and securely. I used maple scraps about 
1 3 / 4 " X 1 3 / 4 " and from 3" to 5" in length to accommodate the boxes 
I construct. After cutting a X %" rabbet in the stock, I cut a V4" 
X V4" groove into the corner of the rabbet to provide room for any 
excess glue that might squeeze out. My boxes utilize spline- 
mitered joints, but the same type of blocks with some modification 
can be used with other corner joints, such as box or rabbet/dado 
joints. 

Eric Schramm 
Los Gatos, California 

Non-Slip Holding Pad 

The foam pads used for holding wood while routing or sanding 
are very handy, but the price isn’t, and the size is rather small. I've 
found an inexpensive substitute—high density, V2" carpet pad. 
It’sthesamematerial. You can buy it from any carpet store for less 
than $3.00 per square yard, and many places will give you scraps 
for free. 

Ken Erickson 
St. Helens, Oregon 

False Nails 

For the look of old-fashioned cut nails, grind two flats parallel 
to each other on the round head of modern nails. When driven in, 
they look like the real McCoy. 


Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Loose Screw Tightener 

Here’s a fast and easy way to secure a loosened wood screw. 
Simply remove the screw and insert a short piece of solid wire 
solder in the hole. Then replace the screw and the solder will fill 
the hole and make a tight grip on the screw threads. This method 
is a lot quicker than making a wooden plug. 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 

Sanding Scroll-Sawn Curves 

Sanding inside curves on scroll-sawn work can be a problem. 
I use adhesive-backed sandpaper wrapped around the shank of 
a long drill bit or rod and chucked in a drill or mounted on a lathe. 
Wrap the sandpaper in the same direction as the drill rotates. As 
the paper wears, simply peel off the used portion. 

Stephen M. Blaisdell 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 

Chain Saw Maintenance Tray 

Save your workbench top from nicks, gouges and oil smears 
that are a part of chain saw maintenance with this handy work 
tray. Start with a piece of 18" X 24" X V 2 " plywood. To one short 



side nail and glue a 2 X 4 on edge, first cutting a slot in it to hold 
your chain saw blade. Use 1 X 1 or whatever is handy in your 
scrap box for the other edges—this way tools and small parts are 
less likely to get lost. 

Take the tray with you for any on-site work you may have with 
your saw. It will help hold it steady should you need to touch up 
the chain with a file. You can drill holes as shown here, take some 
duplex nails with you, and tack the tray to the stump of a tree to 
keep it steady. 

George W. Earley 
Mount Hood, Oregon 
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Turn empty space into 

ICTRA STORAG 


Build Professional-Quality Furniture 
Even If You’ve Never Worked Wood Before! 


25 easy-to-build projects 
S' Detailed step-by-step instructions 

❖ Over 375 photos, drawings, diagrams and exploded views 

❖ Professional “secrets” that guarantee success 

❖ Sources for tools, hardware and accessories 
❖ And more! 


Let master carpenter Tim Snyder show you 
how to build beautiful, customized storage 
quickly, easily, and inexpensively. All you 
need are a few basic power tools, some inexpensive 
materials and Tim Snyder’s SHELVING AND STORAGE. 


SHOP TEST 


This all-new volume gives you everything you need to build ... 
assemble . . . finish . . . and install 25 space-saving projects for 
every room! 

Build a colonial storage bench ... a set of spacious utility shelves 
... a chest of drawers... a toybox ... even a complete wall 
closet-—without breaking your budget 

WTiat’s more, you’ll learn the kind of wood¬ 
working savvy it takes years to accumulate, 
including how to: 


Simply clip and mail this coupon and we’ll rush you a copy of 
SHELVING AND STORAGE to examine free without risk or 
obligation to buy. Plus we’ll also send you a copy of Building 
Outdoor Structures —yours free Just for looking. 


21-DAY SHOP TEST! 




In just a weekend! 
Make this formal 
bookcase for your 
living room — 
for only $50! 


YES! Send me my free copy oi Building Outdoor Structures and 
a copy of SHELVING AND STORAGE to shop-test free for 21 days. 
If I decide to keep SHELVING AND STORAGE, I’ll pay for it in 
three easy installments of $8.99 ($10.65 CDN funds plus GST) 
each, plus postage and handling. (There is no interest or 
finance charge.) Otherwise, I’ll return the book with the 
invoice within 21 days and owe nothing. Building Outdoor 
Structures is mine to keep no matter what I decide. 

42636 


Namv 




Cit>’ Stale Zip 

Send no money now. Just clip and mail this coupon today to: 
RODALE BOOKS, Emmaus, PA 18098 


❖ 

❖ 

❖ 


Make traditional mortise-and-tenon joints on 
your table saw. 

Compensate for irregular surfaces and out-of- 
plumb walls. 

Raise panels without warping or 
cracking them. 

Build a table-saw 
duplicating jig. 

And much more. 













The Finishing Forum 


by Tom Wisshack and George Frank 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If 
you have a tip or secret to share, or you 
recently tried a new product, write to: 
The Finishing Forum c/o Popular Wood¬ 
working, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, 
CA 94520. Letters may be edited for 
publication. 


French Polishing 101 

I am retired and have plenty of time on 
my hands. I have always wanted to do 
some “French polishing” of furniture. Can 
you tell me a little about the practice? 

James Mclntire, Boynton Beach, FL 

It is good that you ha ve plenty of time on 
your hands as French polishing is a long 
and tedious process, but certainly worth 
the effort. 

The basic process is to work pumice 
and wood grains into the pores of the 
wood. First you must make a tampon (the 
term used by French finishers) to fit your 
hand. This tampon’s heart is wool. Scraps 
from old wool socks or sweaters are well 
suited for this purpose. Wrap the wool in a 
porous fabric (linen is best) which covers 
the wool snugly, leaving it a little exposed 
at the top. Into this opening you feed the 
wool with a few drops of alcohol, and 
sprinkle some finely ground pumice stone 
on the surface to be polished. 

With a broad circling motion, start pol¬ 
ishing, forcing the pumice into the pores. 
The pumice will first fill up the minute 
spaces of the linen in the tampon, flatten¬ 
ing the surface of the pad and making it 
abrasive. As you polish, the pumice will cut 
off minute particles of the wood and fill the 
pores under the pressured rubbing with 
the tampon. Since these tiny particles are 
from the surface you are polishing they 
match the color to perfection and disap¬ 
pear into the pores. Constant and re¬ 
peated rubbing with the tampon and pum¬ 
ice will smooth the wood to an unequaled 

Tom Wisshack makes and restores fine 
furniture in Galesburg, Illinois. 

George Frank is the author oMdventures In 
Wood Finishing (Taunton Press). 


degree. 

This system is used by the genuine 
‘French Polishers. ‘Ido not know the limits 
of your patience, but if you are not willing 
to spend as much time on your projects as 
you indicated, you may want to use fillers. 
The most commonly used ones are pow¬ 
dered chalk (or colored, if you can find the 
color to match your wood). You can also 
use simple whiting powder as the filling 
agent. You can get dry colors to mix with 
the white. The binder is rosin, also pow¬ 
dered, and the carrier is mineral spirits. It 
is common to tint this mixture with asphal- 
tum paint for darker woods. Another option 
is to use talcum powder, colored with the 
proper dry colors and mixed with a carrier 
and binder of shellac and alcohol. I find 
that this type of filling and polishing re¬ 
quires much skill and experience, although 
once mastered, it can be faster than the 
traditional method described above. 

George Frank 

Ebonizing 

I would like to have information on how 
woods are stained or “ebonized” to a black 
finish without using paint. 

Thomas Winslow, Coloma, Ml 

To obtain the “ebony black” on wood, I 
suggest my best recipe calling for a pre¬ 
stain, or mordant made of extract of 
“campeche wood” or logwood. The only 
difficulty is in obtaining the extract of log¬ 
wood. A refined version of this, called 
Hematoxylin, is available from druggists, 
but is costly. However, one needs hardly 
more than 10 to 15 grams per liter of water; 
real logwood—If you can get it — takes 50 
grams dissolved in a liter of warm water. 

Another choice is to go to a good wood 
finishing supply dealer and get blackaniline 
dye. This is simple to use, and should 
prove satisfactory. 

George Frank 

Picture Perfect 

I’ve been working on a project which 
involves gluing photographs on blanks of 
medium density overlay (MDO) that have 
a chamfered and painted edge. The cham¬ 


fer gives the photograph a colored border. 
Fora finish, I need something hard, clear 
and glossy, as well as quick-drying. Expo¬ 
sure to sunlight will not be a problem. Tve 
been using a spray polyurethane, but I’m 
interested in trying other types of finishes. 

I want to start with a brushed polyure¬ 
thane. Do you suggest thinning? How do I 
avoid brush marks? And, is there a way to 
reduce the drying time? 

Can you please suggest some other 
alternative finishes, and any tips concern¬ 
ing their use for this application? 

Aaron Armstrong, Platina, CA 

The only quick-drying finish that will 
give you any surface build-up is lacquer, 
and I wouldn’t recommend using it on your 
photographs. It’s highly volatile and could 


Micro-Mesh 

For years I’ve been bombarded with 
the latest in wood working jigs, time¬ 
saving devices and finishing products. 
It’s safe to say that I’ve become a 
sceptic when it comes to new products. 
But, every now and then, something 
sensational sneaks in and I get really 
excited. 

Micro-mesh is manufactured by 
Micro-Surface Finishing Products, Inc. 
of Wilton, Iowa. When I contacted the 
company, a rep told me that the 
product was originally developed to 
take the scratches out of Plexiglass 
aircraft windows and windshields. Ap¬ 
parently it’s possible to abrate small 
pits and scratches without destroying 
the optical properties. Naturally, my 
thoughts turned to possible woodwork¬ 
ing uses. 

I ordered their Professional Wood¬ 
workers Kit. It contains nine 3" X 6" 
abrasive sheets ranging in grit from 
1500 to 12,000, a foam sanding block 
and instructional literature. You are 
probably wondering why anyone would 
ever need 12,000~grit paper in their 
shop—after all, 220 works just fine. At 
first glance this would seem to have 
very limited applications for most 
woodworkers. Instead, this product 
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cause the colors to bleed. Polyurethane 
seems a good choice, although you’ll have 
to put up with its relatively long drying time 
of about 3 to 4 hours to set, and overnight 
to cure. I wouldn’t suggest thinning — add¬ 
ing more solvent could cause it to react 
with the pigments in the photographs. I 
also believe you’ll want to build up a sub¬ 
stantial coating with as few applications as 
possible. 

You might try ‘‘misting” a coat of spray 
shellac onto the photo before applying a 
polyurethane coat. This would seal the 
surface and allow you to get by with fewer 
coats of the polyurethane. This procedure 
would also prevent bleeding if you want to 
experiment with thinning the varnish. 

To prevent dust from settling on the 
surface while the polyurethane sets up, 


actually changed my thinking about the 
whole sanding process. 

When the kit arrived I was working on 
a new line of inlaid wood jewelry. I use a 
number of exotic and native hardwoods 
to create a pattern that is visually exciting, 
but somehow the pieces were looking like 
wood blocks with interesting designs. I 
experimented with the Micro-Mesh and 
actually polished the surface of the pieces 
until they had a jewel-like sheen. 

Normally, i finish with 600 wet/dry, 
then apply the finish I’ve chosen. Micro- 
Mesh picks up where the 600 leaves off. 
I started with their 3600-grit abrasive and 
worked up to the 12,000. The results I got 
make me reluctant to compare it with 



The Micro-Mesh Professional Woodwork¬ 
ers Kit includes 1500 to 12,000-grit 
abrasives and foam sanding block. 


wet your work area down with water, and 
leave the room after you’re finished. If you 
don’t have a separate finishing room, you 
may need to contain the work in a smaller 
area with a plywood or cardboard cover. 
You can also experiment with small 
amounts of Japan drier added to the poly¬ 
urethane to speed up the drying process. 
But remember that this, and the adding of 
thinners or reducers, may not be totally 
compatible with the varnish. You’ll have to 
experiment. 

Strain your varnish through fine cheese¬ 
cloth to eliminate any foreign particles that 
may be contaminating your work. To do 
away with brush marks, go to an art supply 
store and buy a very soft bristle brush of 
the correct width. I have used a camel’s 
hair water color brush with good results. 


ordinary sandpaper. It is graded differ¬ 
ently. It has what is described as a 
uniform scratch pattern and is made 
with a cushioned back. Both these fea¬ 
tures contribute to the superior results 
you get. 

Don’t get me wrong, I’m not suggest¬ 
ing you throw away all your sand paper 
and stock up on Micro-Mesh—view it as 
a supplement to aluminum oxide or wet/ 
dry. It’s a way of carrying the process a 
little further. 

I discovered something about Micro- 
Mesh that will be useful to anyone who 
does touch-up work on furniture. I’ve 
often had to make repairs to black lac¬ 
quered pieces and not been happy with 



Micro-Mesh abasives achieve a sheen 
and depth of surface on my bolo ties 
even before / apply the finish. 


You might also try a foam applicator. The 
real secret, in either case, is in applying 
varnish to the surface and then leveling it 
out using deft brush strokes as light as a 
feather. 

An alternative might be Behlen’s 
Rockhard Tabletop Varnish, which is avail¬ 
able from Garret Wade, 161 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY 10013. I 
suggest this because it has the lightest 
amber tone of any varnish and because 
the company makes superb products for 
both new and reproduction work. The prod¬ 
uct has its own reducer which must be 
used with it. 

Speaking of amber, polyurethanes vary 
in this regard, and you should try various 
brands to find the best one for you. It will 
tint your photographs somewhat—the 


the results. The steel wool and rubbing 
compound just didn’t quite give me the 
match I was looking for. I found that with 
the finer grades of Micro-Mesh, you can 
match the surrounding degree of sheen 
and make a flawless repair. It saves hav¬ 
ing to rub the whole surface down. 

The company also make a line of 
abrasives for use on metal and a liquid 
product called Micro-Gloss. I got a small 
bottle and tried it on a little rosewood tea 
caddy I was restoring for a client. After 
cleaning off the dirt, I rubbed down the 
surface with a small amount of the liquid 
on a soft cloth, let it dry to a haze, and 
buffed it off with a fresh cloth. The original 
finish was revived to a state of perfec¬ 
tion—no visible scratches or marks what- 
so-ever. 

From a practical standpoint. I’d say 
that you can polish wood way beyond the 
quality you’d get with automotive abra¬ 
sives, with shine and depth of surface 
before applying any finish. 

For more information write Micro-Sur¬ 
face Finishing Products, Inc, P.O. Box 
818, Wilton, lA 52778. Or call (800) 225- 
3006. The Professional Woodworkers Kit 
costs $33.50—that’s a lot of money for 
sandpaper...but this isn’t ordinary sand¬ 
paper. 

Tom Wisshack 
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cheaper brands may yellow over time. 

Having said all this, I should mention 
that I’ve had absolutely no experience in 
varnishing over photographs; I am only 
speaking from a standpoint of common 
sense. If you follow my directions, how¬ 
ever, and begin experimenting with avail¬ 
able products, you may find yourself really 
enjoying the process and achieving the 
superior results you are after. 

Tom Wisshack 

Outstanding Curls 

I do a lot of my furniture work in black 
walnut and curly maple. I haven’t been 
able to find a satisfactory finish for the 
maple to make the curl stand out. I get my 
best results with a linseed oil finish, but it 
lacks the straw color that classical pieces 
seem to have. Would a little raw sienna 
help? 

Also, in making a pie safe I used 
punched copperfor a door panel. I’d like to 
give it a verdi gris finish. Can you suggest 
a way? 

John H. Bunting 
Lima, PA 

There is no stain that will give your curly 
maple the rich tone of an antique. You’re 
going to have to treat the wood chemically. 
The following is an old recipe: 

Find a dozen or so cut nails (preferably 
rusty), and put them in a soup bowl with 
some apple cider vinegar—the stronger 
the better. Don’t use a metal dish. Cover, 
and let stand for two weeks. 

Make a second stain by dissolving po¬ 
tassium bichromate crystals in water. Ap¬ 
ply the vinegar stain with a swab. It will dry 
a slate color and penetrate deeply into the 
softer portion of the wood. After it’s dry, 
swab the surface with the bichromate stain, 
which will penetrate the hard stripes and 
color them a deep orange-yellow. It will 
also change the slate color to a rich 
brown. 

Needless to say, you’ll need to experi¬ 
ment on scrap in order to get good results. 
Also, consult various books for similar 
recipes. (I believe George Frank lists a few 
of these treatments in his book). I’d like to 
add a few tips of my own. First, raise the 


grain of your wood with hot water, and 
sand to perfection. This will minimize the 
grain-raising when you apply the chemi¬ 
cals. It wouldn’t hurt to do this twice. After 
using the chemicals, rinse with water and 
sand with up to ff600-grit wet or dry paper 
for maximum surface reflection and 
smoothness. Afterwards, apply a solution 
of half linseed oil (boiled) and half turpen¬ 
tine with a few drops of Japan drier. Rub it 
in briskly with a piece of burlap, then re¬ 
move all traces of the oil. Dispose of any 
rags by submerging them in water and 
taking them outdoors — they’re highly flam¬ 
mable. 

If you find the wood color a bit too 
orange, bring it down with a homemade 
brown stain. Experiment with burnt umber 
and raw sienna oil colors mixed in turpen¬ 
tine with a little boiled linseed oil and a few 
drops of Japan drier. 

You’re on your way to a gorgeous fin¬ 
ish. After about a week’s drying time, apply 
a thin wash coat of white shellac and steel 
wool it with a pad of ffOOOO. When dry, 
apply three thin coats ofBehlen’s Rockhard 
Tabletop Varnish (the company makes a 
compatible reducer). Lightly sand the last 
coat with ff600-grit wet/dry paper to re¬ 
move any imbedded dust. 

Saturate a pad of ffOOOO steel wool in 
mineral oil, and rub down one surface at a 
time, sprinkling occasionally with 
rottenstone abrasive powder. Remove all 
traces of oil with soft rags (this oil isn’t a fire 
hazard). This may seem like a lot of work, 
but with a wood like curly maple you need 
a perfectly sanded surface, the chemical 
treatment and a layer of crystal-clear, high 
quality varnish. 

My practice is limited to wood finishing 
and for now I must leave it at that. To put 
a verdi gris patina on your copper panels, 
go to the library, find a book on making 
metal sculpture and refer to the section on 
finishing and patinating metal surfaces. 

Tom Wisshack 

Nooks and Crannies 

I’m a newcomer to Popular Woodwork¬ 
ing and thus far enjoy it very much. While 
reading your Finishing Forum the thought 
occurred to me that you may be able to 


help me with a problem, which, although 
not related to wood, might be solved with 
one of your formulas. 

I have a circa 1910 National Cash Reg¬ 
ister made of solid brass. When I picked it 
up some years ago, I tried to remove the 
silver paint which a previous owner had 
applied to outside. Hardware store paint 
removers helped remove most of the silver 
finish, but since the register has a very 
ornate filigree finish, a lot of the paint 
is still in the cracks and crevices of the 
brass. 

I want to restore it to its original condi¬ 
tion by first completely removing any finish 
from the brass, and then bring the 
brass up to its original bright finish. 
Since brass is soft [ cannot use any kind of 
metal bristle brushes for fear of scratching 
the surface. 

Are there any formulations which could 
help me both remove the remaining paint 
and also remove the dull finish? 

Jim O’Rourke 
Medford, NJ 

Yes, we do prefer wood-related ques¬ 
tions, however, the basic solution to your 
problem is the same for wood or metal. 
There’s a fairly simple technique that should 
remove the remaining paint from the intri¬ 
cacies of your antique register. Apply a 
heavy coat of paint remover to one surface 
at a time in a (preferably) horizontal posi¬ 
tion. I suggest using a remover that has a 
good “bite” such as Stripeeze. Cover this 
with wax paper and let it stand from a few 
hours to overnight, depending on atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. 

A fterwards, you ’ll probably find tha t the 
paint has softened and you can hose it 
off—a high-pressure system will give the 
best results. Give it a soap and hot water 
scrub with a pure-bristle brush, then rinse. 

The dull finish you describe may re¬ 
spond to a similar treatment. If not, you’ll 
have to consult someone who does metal- 
finishing. Many of these old pieces were 
made of brass with a nickel plating and 
yours may be in some state of deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Hope this is of some help. 

Tom Wisshack 
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ANEW WAY 10 
CARRY ON A FINISHING 

fRADITION. 





The Wagner 'i unlike 

^ ^ any finishing 

rUie^eOT method you’ve 
ever seen before. But it can put a clas¬ 
sic, professional finish on the wood¬ 
work!^ projects you’re doing now, 
right in your own workshop. 

FineCoat’s secret is 
Wagner’s High-Vol- 
ume, Low-Pressure 
(HVLP) technolo¬ 
gy It allows you 
to spray with 


very little bounceback or over-spray 
You don’t need a spray booth, just an 
open mind and a few minutes to read 
about FineCoat’s advantages. 


pray any finish on the shelf 


The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish ym fad in mind, 
6:0m the start of the project 
It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints. Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints for thinning and 
spraying different materials. 

Your hand has never had 
this much control _ 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping, or cover large areas. 
The spray width adjusts from Vi", 
to a foot wide. You can 
also adjust 


FineCoat 
gives you a 
professional 
sprayJinish. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable, 
and plugs into 
anyl20V 
outlet. 


FineCoat 






to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 

WTbl2"Wide~ 

securely in its own 
unit And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 

You’ll most likely 
be done finishing 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finishing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We’ll send 
you more information or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 



Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check tlic first box below and we'll send 
you more literature on H\'LP spra\ing and the 
FineCoat sprayer. Or, check the sedond box 
and send $5 to cover postage and handling. 
We'll send you the literature along with a 
videotape demonstrating the usage and 
applications of FineCoat. 

□ Send me more information, free. 

□ me information tind the FineCoat video 
for $3. (Enclose a check pa^'able to Wagner 
Spray Tech, or we’ll charge it to your 

MasterCard #_ _or 

your Visa#_ _.) 


Mail w>; WatyKT FtncCoai, 1770 Fernbrock Ln.. Plvniouih. 


PW-12 


WAGHEir 

fineCoof 

Low Overspray Finishing System 




























The Business End 


by Joan Cassidy 


Owning A Lumber Yard 



Armed with a BA Business and MA in Public Administration, I 
begin each morning at the wheel of my very own forklift, moving 
a 10-foot-tall cedar carving of Jake the Carpenter out to the 
street-side to welcome customers to Hardwoods Unlimited. 
Thrown away forever are the business suits, high-necked silk 
blouses and heels, replaced by jeans, T-shirt and sneakers. 

The decision to move out of an 18-year career in the health 
field to purchase a lumber yard was easy. Negotiating the price 
and compiling the purchase package was easy. Trying to find a 
lender was impossible. No banks or investors, not even the Small 
Business Administration, were willing to take a risk on a business 
that had been a going concern for 10 years. The biggest negative 
I faced was that I had no experience in the lumber business or in 
retail sales. If I'd been able to obtain a loan, I’d have the necessary 
capital to operate and expand the business as needed. The old 
saying is true—if you don’t need the money it’s easy to get a loan. 
They could reduce the rate to 1 % and I still wouldn’t qualify. But, 

I was determined to get this business. 

I had renovated several houses in the past and found Hard¬ 
woods Unlimited while upgrading my current house. My son, 
Sean, had been working for the then-current ownerfora year. He 
did the miliwork and eventually ran the place most days. One day 
he stopped by to tell me the business was for sale. From that day 
until I finally signed papers, it was almost all I could think about. 
My biggest problem was a lack of capital. I cashed in everything— 
annuities, insurance policies and securities— 


Joan Cassidy owns Hardwoods Unlimited in 
Walnut Creek, California. 


and between the seller, original owner and my sister, I financed 
the rest with a personal property loan and a second on my home. 

I was able to pay 42% in cash and had to finance the rest. In the 
end, I paid in excess of $70,000 for the business. 

There 1 was, April 1, 1991, the proud owner of a hardwood 
lumber business, hardly a whisper of money in the bank, little 
inventory, and chaos and dirt aplenty—I felt good. I even felt good 
during May, when sales slumped to an all-time low. We were so 
busy trying to get things in order, we didn’t even have time to 
panic. 

I had all these good feelings because I was in the right 
business and my two adult children had joined me as partners. 
Never mind that we were in a recession, and the financial 
statements that 1 had based my purchase on weren't accurate. 
Every decision we make is a risk. Sometimes you just need to 
trust that old gut feeling that says, “do it.” On the other hand, when 
you can’t visualize yourself in the position or don’t believe in the 
product your attitude will doom you to failure. 

I have often read and heard that having family members as 
partners does not always work out well. What’s important when 
working with family members is allowing each person to remain 
an individual and to seek their own level of expertise. This 
includes determining their own motivational forces and self 
respect. I had been a manager and administrator for years and 
could have come in with a know-it-all attitude. But approaching 
new situations with that attitude immediately stifles creativity and 
ideas, and instills resentment. Each of us learns by trial and error. 
To have someone tell you what to do will only channel those 
efforts down a narrow pathway. To allow trial and error allows 
individuals to gain confidence, share ideas and have a neutral 
forum to discuss mistakes. 

Down to Business 

The business was started with no working capital, no chance 
of a loan, in the thick of a recession and with almost no inventory: 
we needed a plan. We knew one fact; lumber, plywood and 
moulding sales weren’t going to pick up substantially in the near 
future. Now that the bad news was on the table and the sun still 
came up in the morning, we had to concentrate on the positive 
actions that would directly filter to the bottom line. We needed to 
increase product usage, investigate new products and expand 
our current offerings. We had to engage in plain-old customer 
service and institute an advertising and marketing plan. Simple, 
but essential stuff if you want to survive. 

First, we increased lumber usage by increasing our miliwork 
and custom jobs. We use our hardwood inventory to make large 
and small items for customers—from kitchen cabinets to boat 
parts, and fireplace mantles to furniture repairs. We increased our 
lumber usage and added a service we can charge for: milling. 
Even with this charge, our pricing is well below that of manufac- 
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The Business End 


continued 


tured products. In the 9 months weVe been in business, we 
increased millwork 350% over the prior ownership. We’re also 
helping a young man start his own cabinet shop—and in trade, he 
helps us. So far the millwork has kept us afloat to pay our bills. 

Under the previous owners, the business was already estab¬ 
lished as a dealership in several products, and we’ve increased 
the number of products—windows, doors and flooring—we rep¬ 
resent. When you become a dealer for a product, you have a 
lower markup, but it takes less time for a sale than your regular 
wood products. This can become a profitable part of the business 
and also helps through tougher times. We’ve kept the focus on 
hardwoods; any products that weren’t hardwoods were elimi¬ 
nated. 

Customer Service 

Since we didn’t have a lot of money for advertising and 
marketing, we decided our best efforts ought to be directed 
toward plain-old customer service. Customer service does not 
translate to the customer always being right; it has several 
ingredients. You have to have a genuine liking for people. You 
must know and believe in your product totally, and you have to go 
that extra step. Even if the customer doesn’t buy from you, they 
will come back. It’s difficult the first time you send a customer 
elsewhere because your product doesn’t fit their needs (even 
though you could have talked them into it). But you’ll know you 
have a sale when you see them the next time. 

We spend a lot of time with people—on the phone or in the 
store. When we don’t carry what they are looking for, we try to 
direct them to the right source. I know these people will become 
customers when they have a hardwood need, and they’ll tell a 
friend about us. 

The concept of the customer being right doesn’t really apply. 
What does matter is communication—you must have a clear 
understanding of their needs, and the customer must have a clear 
understanding of what you can provide. This dialogue brings the 
exchange that is true customer service. If you can’t get along 
easily with people, get someone who can. Use a foil, hire 
someone, or beg a friend to carry out certain tasks. 

Advertising and Marketing 

Hundreds of books have been written about advertising and 
marketing telling you what works for the individual who wrote it. 
We have used almost every spare dollar to advertise and haven’t 
done half of what we should. But when we have an extra $300 
(one ad. one time, in one newspaper), we spend it. 

Don’t get caught up when advertising sales reps call. Have a 
plan before you begin. They sell expensive advertising and have 
persuasive ways of hooking you. Know what your target alloca¬ 
tion is, so when they call, you can say specifically that they’re not 
in the advertising budget for this year—call back next year. Don’t 
be angry, just definite. If they continue, tell them one more time. 
If they still don’t get it. I ask that they remove my name from their 
list. 

When you begin looking into advertising, it can be a rude 


awakening. The yellow pages for our county overlap, which 
means that if we want to cover the whole county, we have to put 
an expensive ad in four to six books (I’ve lost count). Heaven help 
you if you sell different categories of products—something about 
the word exponential. But, in ourcase,70% of ournew customers 
find us in the yellow pages. Newspaper advertising can present 
the same problem: to cover a whole county you have to place ads 
in several local editions. 

You need to consider what areas you want to cover and who 
you’re trying to reach. If your market is specific, can you purchase 
a mailing list that spends your dollars wisely? Can you make 
prospecting calls effectively or advertise in a throw-away paper? 
Will radio or TV spots reach the right people? Will your local 
government allow you to use adequate signage? There were a lot 
of questions we had to ask ourselves in order to spend our money 
wisely in these areas. 

All in the Family 

Since we took over the business, Sean, Lisa and I have been 
working long hours six days a week, and we found several 
problem areas. We started making little mistakes, getting short 
tempered with each other, and none of us particularly enjoyed our 
day off. It’s okay to spend that kind of time for definite periods— 
but not continually. Everyone needs renewal, and there’s more to 
life than work. We’ve found that with only one day for chores and 
errands, and no time for relaxation, you begin to dislike what you 
do. We’re beginning to take some half days; it helps. 

In regard to being a woman and owning what is generally 
considered a man’s business, I’d like to say that one business is 
really no different from another. They all have the same elements; 
revenue, cost of sales, expenses, profit and loss. My daughter 
and 1 hoist lumber, cut and plane it. The men assist sometimes, 
and we accept that. Most often, they know it’s part of the job and 
are comfortable just letting us do it. We laugh about our increasing 
muscles. 

Since I bought the lumber yard, it seems that more and more 
women come in and purchase lumber for items they’re making. 
A lot of women tell me they’re taking woodworking classes. More 
and more women are going into business for themselves: it 
seems to be a natural state of affairs. When someone feels 
uncomfortable with Lisa or me, they gravitate to Sean. 

Sean is 23, has been a woodworker for five years, and has had 
the experience of running the shop for the former owner. He’s 
begun to change his mental image from rock-and-roller to 
proprietor. The hair is long, the jeans are torn, and he is a little on 
the scruffy side—but customers are impressed with his expertise, 
and he can clearly conceptualize their ideas. 

Lisa, 27. has had a variety of good jobs and came to the 
conclusion that she’s the best boss she ever had. She’s tough, but 
nice; and is astute at sales and keeping the books. 

As for me, my role is made up of bits and pieces; sweeping, 
dusting, doing the books, making coffee, taking inventory, paying 
the bills, panicking and worrying. And they all make me feel really 
good.^PW] 


May 1992 
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Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


Grimshaw on Saws by Robert Grimshaw 
vAstragal Press, Box 338, Morristown, NJ 
07963-0338) 177 pages, paperback, 
$19.95 

This book, originally published in 1880, 
sported the subtitle, “Concerning the De¬ 
tails of Manufacture, Setting. Swaging, 
Gumming, Filing, Etc., Care and Use of 
Saws, Tables of Gauges, Log Measure¬ 
ments. List of Saw Patents, and Other 
Valuable Information.” By the time the 
book was written, sawing had been pretty 
thoroughly developed. All that’s been done 
since then is to make sawing affordable 
and even avoidable. 

If you realize how much technology has 
changed yet stayed the same over the 
past century, you’ll be fascinated by this 
volume. It deals more with hand saws and 

Hugh Foster is a woodworker in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, and the author of The Biscuit 
Joiner Handbook (Sterling Publishing, 387 
ParkAve. South, New York, NY 10016). 


saw blades than with saw mechanisms. 
The blade is what does the work. It seems 
we’ve made less progress than we might 
like to think these days. The Victorian 
writing style is less interesting than the 
excellent illustrations. The last seventeen 
pages are old catalog ads for saws and 
related products and help set the period for 
the book. 

Working with Mica by Robert K. Conn 
(Woodworker’s Supply of New Mexico 5604 
Alameda Place NE, Albuquerque, NM 
87113) 126 pages, oversize paperback, 
$17.95. 

Mica is what the professionals call 
Formica® and other brands of high pres¬ 
sure laminate. This is the first book on the 
market that goes into detail about how to 
work with this increasingly present mate¬ 
rial. The author suggests that if we add 
equal parts of patience and pride with his 
instructions, we’ll find mica to be an easily 


worked material that doesn’t require a lot 
of special tools or equipment. Conn’s book 
shows the reader tricks that are real con¬ 
fidence-builders. There are safeguards 
that can be built into the laminating pro¬ 
cess to reduce the risk of damaging the 
material and surface with an alignment 
error. 

In the opening pages, Conn discusses 
the materials that can be laminated and 
the methods of storing and handling the 
material before it’s time to mount it. The 
second section tells how to apply the ma¬ 
terial to curves, cylinders, and flat sur¬ 
faces. A chapter appropriately called 
“Oops” tells what to do when the mica is 
misaligned—there is a way to pull it off 
without destroying both the laminate and 
substrate. The third section is about trim¬ 
ming, shaping, filing, and routing the lami¬ 
nates to fit your needs. A fourth section 
details patterns, scribing and fitting for 
occasions when you might want to create 




MAGNUM BRAD NAILER 

An excellent addition that shoots 16-gauge nails 
up to 2 V 2 " long. Operates on 75 -120 p.s.i. 
Weighs only 5.90 lbs. Great for cabinet making 
and other applica- 
^ tions that require 
longer brads. Can 
U ^ be used on soft and 
hard 


MODEL G2413 
ONLY *225” 



niAMIHG NAILER 

Drives 2” to 3 V 2 " clipped-head nails. Fast load¬ 
ing of up to 3 sticks of nails —75 or 105. Very 
light 8.3 lbs. Heavy-duty nailer is 
excellent for framing, roofing, build¬ 
ing crates and 
pallets. Offered 
at a very low 
price! 

MODEL G2420 
ONLY *355“ 


& NAILS 


FOR BRAD NAILERS (18-GAUGE) 


MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G1857 

F10 

1 7.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1853 

F15 “/a" 

$ 7.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1854 

F20 V/’ 

$ 9.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1855 

F25 V 

S11^5 BOX OF 5000 

G1856 

F30 IV, 6” 

SI2.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1858 

F35 1Va“ 

113.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1859 

F38 1'// 

$13.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1860 

F40 1"/.®" 

$14.95 BOX OF 5000 

FOR MAGNUM BRAD NAILER (1&-GAUGe 

MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G2414 

1 'A" 

$ 7.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2415 

1 'k" 

$ 8.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2416 

1VV 

$ 9.9S BOX OF 2500 

G2417 

2" 

$11.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2418 

2'A" 

$12.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2419 

272" 

$13.95 BOX OF 2500 

BRIGHT NAILS FOR 

FRAMING NAILER 

MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G2421 

2" X ,113” 

$39.95 BOX OF 4000 

G2422 

272 ’’ X .113" 

$23,50 BOX OF 2000 

G2423 

3" X .120" 

$29.95 BOX OF 2000 

G2424 

374" X .131” 

S3T.50 BOX OF 2000 

G2425 

372- X .131” 

$39.95 BOX OF 2000 

GALVANIZED NAILS FOR FRAMING NAILER 

MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G2426 

2" X .113" 

$49.95 BOX OF 4000 

G2427 

2'h " X .1 la¬ 

$^3.50 BOX OF 2000 

G2428 

s’' X .120" 

$39.95 BOX OF 2000 

G2429 

37-" X .131" 

$41,50 BOX OF 2000 

G2430 

372" X .131" 

$49.95 BOX OF 2000 



(MPORTS, INC. 


TO PLACE YOUR ORDER CALL: 

^ ’ P.O. BOX 2069 2406 REACH ROAD 

^ ^ BELUNGHARI, WA 96227 ^ ^ WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 

^ GUST. SERV,: (206) 647-0801 GUST. SERV.: (717) 326-3806 

1-800-541-5537 1-800^23-4777 
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Join the new book club exclusively for Woodworkers 






■\\6od 


TdMi's, 
Cabinets, and Jig;5 


#30074-38 Si 4.95 
iy2 Prrce: S7.48 


#80053-93 516.95 
W Price S8 48 


#80078-38 $14.95 
1/2 Price: $7.48 


#80072-93 $16.95 
1/2 Prrce: S8 48 


6 Great Reasons to Join Now! 


#80057-79 S23.00 #80065-39 $14.95 

1/2 Price- S11 -95 Count 1/2 Price: S7.48 

as 1 selection 


#80075-38 SI 4.95 
1/2 Price: S7 48 


#80060-61 SI 7,95 
1/2 Price: $8.98 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Help yourself to huge savings up to $56.85 by joining now! 
Discover the best new and classic woodworking books every 
month in your FREE Club Newsletter. 

Get discounts from 15% to 50% on every book. 

Take one Free Bonus Book with every four books you buy. 

Get Free postage and handling when you include payment with 
your order after you join. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 100%! 


#00094-93 S16.95 
1/2 Pries: 58.48 


#80055-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8-48 


#80056-78 S21.95 
1/^ Price: $10.98 


#80054-78 $31 95 
1/2 Price: SIO 98 


#80067-51 $19,95 
m Price: $9 98 


Take Any Book 

FREE! 

Choose Another Book at 1/2 Price! 

(If you like, take a third book for only $5.95.) And there's no obligation to buy ^ more books! 


#80100-41 $15.K 
1/2 Price: $7." 

inking -fi 

Dioosaor m 




^^80061-85 $18.95 
1/2 Price: $9.48 


#80063-80 $25.90 
1/2 Price. $12.95 
Count as 1 selection. 




WtJOTOO«KFJr?i 

Shop 


#80070-61 $17.95 
1/2 Price: S8.98 


#80059-41 SI 5.95 
1/2 Pnee: S7 98 


#80052-74 $27.90 
1/2 Price: $13,95 
Count as 1 setBcMon 


Start your Membership today—with this Special Offer! 


Here's how the Club works. 

Every month you'll get your free issue of the Club 
newsleitec Woodworker's Book Club News. It 
describes the month's Main Selection and dozens of 
other books to choose from. If you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing and it will be sent 
aulomiatically. If you want a different book, or want 
nothing that month, you'll always have at least ten 
days to decide and return the order form. You have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more boob—you're 
fUSt trying out the club for six months. After that, 
either you or the Club can cancel your membership 
any time. Each time you buy a book, your 
membership will be extended for the following six 
months. If you should ever receive your WWBC 
News late so you don't have ten days to decide 
what you want, we'll take care of it. If that ever 
happens and you receive a book you don't want, 
just return it at our expense. If you're ever unhappy 
with a book for any reason, just return it within 10 
days for full refund, no questions asked. When we 
say Satisfaction Guaranteed, we mean it! 


FREE Book Membership Certificate 


□ 


Member books: 

My FREE Book #_ 

My 1 U Price Book #_ 

plus postage and handling . 

Optional $5.95 Book #_ 

Here's all I pay. 


I'd like to join Woodworker's Book 
Club! Rush me my special New 


.$ FREE 

-S. 

..s 3.97 


.$ 


(Payment must accompany order. Ohioans add 5.5% tax.) 

Check enclosed (or)Charge my Visa MasterCard 

Acet ^_ Exp date 

Credit Cards call TOLL-FREE 1 - 800 - 876-0963 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Eastern time, Mon.-Fri, 


I understand how the Club works and that I have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. 

Signature 




Name _ 


Address^ 
City ____ 


Staie . 


Z1P. 


Offer good in U.S. and Canada for new members only. Remil 
in U.S. funds. AJI applications subject to approval. Please allow 
3^ weeks for delivery. 

Woodworker's 


BOOK CL L' 13 

P.O. Box 12171 • Cincinnati, OH 45212-0171 
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a design by performing “marquetry” with 
different patterns of laminate. The final 
chapters tell how to resurface a kitchen. 
Appendices show how to lay out the mate¬ 
rial for cutting with minimum waste and 
howto make several kinds of useful acces¬ 
sories for laminate application. 

Cabinetry: The Woodworkers Guide to 
Building Professional-Looking Cabi¬ 
nets and Shelves edited by Robert A. 
Yoder (Rodale Press, 33 East Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098) 352 pages, hard¬ 
cover, $26.95. 

Rodale has been bringing us a hand¬ 
some series of woodworking volumes over 
the past couple of years. Cabinetry in¬ 
cludes over thirty projects and a dozen 
chapters about specialized techniques like 
“Making Crown Moulding,” “Mitering a 
Beaded Frame,” “Cope-and-Stick Joinery,” 
and the like. Handsomely illustrated with 
hundreds of photos and multi-colored draw¬ 


ings. the book all but assures the success 
of those who build these projects. The 
book’s first project has fifteen drawings, 
four photos, one “quick tip,” an excellent 
parts list and a very clear, well organized 
nineteen-page text. 

This book is a solid teaching text. A 
novice woodworker could learn enough 
while building these projects to no longer 
be ranked as a novice—and there would 
be a whole house full of attractive furniture 
and built-ins thrown in for good measure. 
It’d take a real effort not to find something 
in this book that you would like to build. 

Japanese Woodworking: A Handbook 
of Japanese Tool Use & Woodworking 
Techniques by Hideo Sato —translated 
by Koichi Paul Nil, (Hartley & Marks, Inc., 
P.O. Box 147, Point Roberts, WA 98281) 
196 pages, paperback, $?. 

Available since 1987, Sato’s Japanese 
Woodworking finds a place on my book¬ 


shelf as the clearest volume about Japa- 
• nese woodworking that I know of. Sato 
describes house building, furniture projects 
and Japanese joinery in depth. Many of 
the joints are so fancy that I’d be thrilled to 
show them off in my projects. For most 
Americans, using Japanese joinery is an 
exercise in “Look what I can do,” but in 
Japan many of the joints exist because of 
scarce affordable timber supplies. 

The book is illustrated with line draw¬ 
ings ratherthan photos which show howto 
cut the joints while explaining the theories 
that underlie them. The authors suggest 
that the reader use the book as as a guide 
to fine-tuning personal work habits. Basic 
skills can be forged and tempered like fine 
tools until they are effective, controlled 
and as safe as possible—producing first- 
class work. Learning begins in the work¬ 
shop through experience, soaks in by rep¬ 
etition and becomes second nature over 
time. 


One Step 
Does It 
ALL! 



When versatility 
counts, you need 
SPEED BENCH^ 
the only workbench 
with the built-in 
instant clamping 
system. It clamps 
materials, tools, 
and fixtures — 
anything from 0-4" in just one step. Avail¬ 
able in both foot and air operated models. 



TEKTON TOOLS, Inc. 

9020 Cap. of TX Hwv N., #220 
Austin, TX 78759 

1 - 800 - 283-5866 


Made in USA 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 



Button 


TATRO INC., 7011 Marcelle, Paramount, CA 

Creators of the Sta-Put Button 
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ROUTER NOT tNCLUDED 


rouYer not (NCLUDEO 


To place an order or request a free 1992 
catalog, call TOLL FREE 24 hrs. a day! 


This handy low-cost kit has a million-and-one 
uses. You can use it in a drill press, hand 
drill, or wood lathe. Kit includes 5 rub¬ 
ber drums 1/2" x 1/2", 3/4" x T. 1" 4 

X 1". 1-1/2" X 1-1/2", 2" X 1-1/2" A 
and 3 sets ot sanding sleeves, * " 

PART No. C3280 
ONLY S 995 


V 






J 


The Acculock Triangle Miter 
Fence is a 25" fully adjustable 
guide for all portable power 
saws, jig saws and routers. Pro¬ 
vides right or left hand cutting 
positions, 360° range of set¬ 
tings. precise stoplock adjust¬ 
ment for guaranteed accuracy 
with no measuring. You'll be 
proud to own this tool! 
PART No. C3260 ONLY £3495 


/ w 


Extra long 2" drums give you that little 
extra length that always seems to be 
needed. Set includes 1/2". 3/4", 1", 
1-1/2". & 2" drums. Along with this 
are 3 sets of sanding sleeves. 

PART No. C3281 
ONLY 3995 


(LARGE) PART No. C3223 ONLY *1995 


Our router pad really holds work 
firm. Not spongy like the thicker 
pads, 24" X 36" large size! And 
priced right, too! 

PART No. C3238 ONLY 9795 
(2 or more ®725 ea.) 


n 


These offset bases offer greater 
support and router control over 
standard router bases. The small 
size features a 6" diameter offset 
base for smaller routers and the 
large size features a 7" diameter 
offset base for larger routers. Both 
bases feature a 2" hole for large 
router bits. 


(SMALL) PART No. C3222 ONLY 91795 


f -e00-23S-0272 


Save 43% 

on your next pair of shoes from 

WMliamsTool 



Earn up to 

$250 


in Tool Bucks 

Do you have some 
woodworking tricks 
up your sleeve that 
you could share with 
your fellow crafts¬ 
men? Send your 
lips to Williams and 
earn up to $250 if 
published. Send 
them to attn. Tool 
Bucks today! 



esaw, 

jointer, or shaper with push shoes 


From wood screws to biscuit joiners, from corner chisels 
to table saws. Williams Tool is the best source for all 
your woodworking tools and supplies. With high quality, 
low price and great service. 


Caii now to order your 


Williams Tool catalog 

1-800-788-0007 



& HARDWARE SUPPLY 

2017 White Settlement Rd. 


Fort Worth, TX 76107 


Popular Woodworking Binders 



These hardcover binders store dnd protect 
(jour issues of Popular Woodworking, keeping 
them organized for edsy reference. 

Edch hdndsome broujn binder holds taio 


years' uuorth of issues- 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders ujill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


12 magazines in all. 


One binder S9.95. plus S2.00 p&h 
3 or more $8.95 each plus $1.00 p&h for each additional binder 


Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 
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The Complete Incra Jig Video, ©1991 by 

Taylor Design Group, P.O. Box 810262, 
Dallas, TX 75381, $19.95, 60 minutes. 

Before reviewing this tape I didn’t know 
what an Incra Jig was. 

I discovered the Incra Jig to be a rela¬ 
tively foolproof attachment for making dove¬ 
tails and box joints. It is used with a router 
table, drill press, or table saw. It enables 
you to make regular box joints and decora¬ 
tive elaborations on that theme, and in the 
dovetail category, it makes through, half¬ 
blind, and sliding dovetails. 

The jig consists of a frame and slide 
that indexes into position incrementally to 
accurately space your cuts. A selection 
template for each joint variation guides the 
user through the steps needed to produce 
it. 

This professionally edited tape uses a 
bagful of slick and entertaining video tricks 
to get the point across. 1 received a jig with 
several accessories to help me access the 
video—they are sturdily-made and well 
designed. The video does an excellent job 
explaining how to use the jig. Taylor De¬ 
sign manufactures and sells the Incra Jig— 
it can be ordered through Woodcraft or 
bought at various woodworking stores. 

1991 Wood Products Seminar, ©1991 
Tennessee Valley Dry Kiln Association, 
$10, 180 minutes (address orders to Will¬ 
iam Parrish, Forest Resources Develop¬ 
ment, Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
TN 37828) 

This informative tape is an audio/visual 
record of the seminar sponsored by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and is pro¬ 
duced and distributed as an educational 
public service. It lacks all the professional 
whistles and bell, nonetheless, it contains 
information essential to anyone contem¬ 
plating drying his own wood. And the price 
includes shipping. 

Topics covered include air drying, pre¬ 
treating green lumberto prevent checking, 
types of kilns and drying methods, stack¬ 
ing and stickering, measuring moisture 
content, drying schedules and rates, what 
happens to wood as it dries, grading lum¬ 
ber, wood storage and handling, and much 

Alan Marks designs and builds furniture in 
Carmel Valley, California. 


more. And that only covered the mechan¬ 
ics of the wood drying process. 

Most valuable, was the talk on conduct¬ 
ing a business profitably. Anybody intend¬ 
ing to market a product could benefit from 
listening to this lecture. I wish I had heard 
it twenty years ago. 

The message runs something like this; 
unless you are marketing something at a 
profit level which meets your needs and 
which you are capable of supplying to 
someone who wants it in large enough 
quantities to sustain your operation, you 
can never succeed. Also there was sage 
advice about becoming dependent on a 
single customer or supplier, financially pre¬ 
qualifying new customers, and monitoring 
market conditions in order to determine 
inventory and investment requirements. 

It amazed me to learn how few people 
in the wood-drying business depend on 
the moisture meter. To monitor moisture 
content when drying green lumber, the 
industry uses a more accurate method 
that requires no specialized equipment 
and is fully described in the video. 


If you have ever been interested in 
having a small solar kiln, the video ex¬ 
plains the advantages and disadvantages 
and who manufactures the units. 

Even if none of the things that caught 
my attention intrigue you, if you’re curious 
about what the wood went through before 
you picked it up at your lumber yard, this 
video is an excellent way to find out. 

Colonial Footstool Video and Plan, 

©1991, Delta International Machinery Corp, 
246 Alpha Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15238, 
(800 438-2486) $19.95, 28 minutes. 

Before looking at the video I read the 
accompanying plans. They are nicely for¬ 
mulated and are easily understood. This is 
a good beginning project for the lathe. It 
incorporates spindle turning for the three 
legs and faceplate turning for the 12" diam¬ 
eter stool seat. The finished stool stands 
about 9" high. 

Scott Phillips is our guide to colonial 
stool-making. It is obvious from the start 
that he had memorized a script. My confi¬ 
dence in Mr. Phillips’ authority suffered 


Traditional New En¬ 
gland Basketmaking with 
John McGuire, ©1990 
Brookfield Craft Center, Box 
122, Brookfield CT 06804, 

$39.95, 90 minutes. 

Interested in making or 
just knowing about tradi¬ 
tional splint baskets? This 
volume is a definitive work 
on the subject. Everything 
you need to know is con¬ 
tained here—selecting and cutting the 
proper tree from the forest, pounding 
the log to separate the splints, weaving 
and shaping and finally, handle mak¬ 
ing. 

Two types of baskets and handles 
are demonstrated, and credit is given to 
the early Native Americans for the tech¬ 
niques they brought to the craft. Close 
attention is paid to every detail; both in 
word and with lots of clear, close up 
camera shots. You’re shown how to 
use a draw knife and froe, and given the 


best methods for each 
phase and alternatives 
wherever appropriate. 

John McGuire’s delivery 
is thoughtful, methodical, 
and evenly paced. The in¬ 
structions and explanations 
are delivered in a straight¬ 
forward, soft-spoken man¬ 
ner. Although slightly un¬ 
easy in front of the camera, 
John’s knowledge and ex¬ 
pertise shine through—you can tell he’s 
been making baskets a long time. He’s 
written three books on the subject and 
is responsible forthe basketry programs 
at Old Sturbridge Village and the 
Hancock Shaker Village Museum. 

This tape captured my full attention 
for the whole 90 minutes and although 
I may never build a basket in this fash¬ 
ion, I now know how. If you want to 
make your own baskets or just like 
knowing how things like this are made, 
this video is a must. —Rob Cook 
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Videoscene 


continued 


because of his impersonal delivery and 
lack of information about his background. 

Phillips begins with a basic rundown of 
the parts and the operation of the lathe and 
the tools. Scraping tools are easier to use 
and require less skill, they predominate 
this project. I don’t agree with his choice of 
tools—much of the enjoyment in turning 
comes from producing a clean cut using an 
edge that produces feathery shavings. 

Basic instructions continue with pre¬ 
paring and mounting the workpiece. Safety 
considerations, the correct way to hold a 
chisel and the proper choice of material 
are demonstrated. 

A template is used to transfer the shape 
of the leg, with instructions found on the 
plan sheet tucked inside the cassette case. 
Points are transferred to the spinning 
workpiece with a white pencil to establish 
cut-off points and places where measure¬ 
ments are taken to reproduce the profile. 


These points are turned to specified diam¬ 
eters and are checked periodically with the 
calipers. It was unclear how the parting 
tool was manipulated—camera closeups 
would have been invaluable. To finish the 
turning of the legs, Phillips uses scrapers, 
rounded and vee-shaped. 

After mounting the blank on a face¬ 
plate, the preliminary rounding of the seat 
is done with a gouge. The need to change 
the lathe setup to accommodate the face¬ 
plate was not mentioned. A round-nosed 
scraper was used to slightly dish the sur¬ 
face of the blank. Phillips ends with a 
sharpening demonstration on a wet-wheel 
grinder. 

I appreciated the lack of marketing hype 
in the presentation. The novice turner look¬ 
ing for a first project, or the high school 
woodshop teacher seeking instructional 
material would certainly find this video 
appropriate for the purpose. 0 
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UP 
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80 % 


OFF 

WALLCOVERINGS 

ANY BOOK 


UP 

TO 


80 % 


OFF 

WINDOW BLINDS 

ALL MAJOR BRANDS 


ALL WALLPAPER 

ANY BOOK SEEN ANYWHERE 

• All 1st Quality 

• Instant Price Quotes 

• Free Freight 


ALL STYLES 

• Verticals 

• Pleated Shades 

• Horizontals 

• Roller Shades 

• Mini-Micro 

• Real Wood 

• Mini Blinds 

NO UPS CHARGES 
NO SALES TAX (Except Ml) 

SAME DAY PROCESSING 
ALL 1ST QUALITY 

VISA AND MASTERCARD ACCEPTED 
DEAL DIRECT AND SAVE 
KNOWN FOR LOWEST PRICES 


SHOP AT YOUR LOCAL STORE AND CALL FOR PRICE 

1 800 521-0650 

POST WALLCOVERING DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

HOURS: MON.-FRI. 9-8:00 SAT. 9-6:00 E.S.T. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE - FAX 313 338-7943 
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3-1/2" Shaker Peg 
2-7/16" Medium Peg 
1-3/4" Mini Peg 
1-3/8" Candle Cup 
5/8" Mini Candle Cup 




r’Toy Wheel 
1-1/4" Toy Wheel 
1-1/2" Toy Wheel 
2” Toy Wheel 
Axle Pegs for Above 
1-1/2" Birch SpindJe 
2" Birch SpindJe 
3/8" or 1/2" Birch Button 





3/4" Predrilled Door Harp Bali 
Tunning Pins 

Wire-550 Ft.(.013 diameter) 
3/4" FuU Round BaU 
1" Full Round Ball 

1- 1/2" FuU Round BaU 
2" FuU Round BaU 

2- 1/2” FuU Round BaU 
^ll_ Round Ball 

f 

■J . 


*1 



3/4" X 3/8" Heart 
1" X 3/8" Heart 
1-1/4" X 3/8" Heart 
3/8" Round Bead 
1/2" Round Bead 
1/2" X 5/8" Spool 


$ 4.00 
S 5.50 
S 7.00 
S 2.25^ 
S 2.50 
$ 4.00 



5/8" X 7/8" Wren Egg 
1-1/8" X 1-5/8" Pigeon Egg 

1- 3/4" X 2-1/2" Hen Egg 

2- 3/4" X 4-1/4" Goose Egg 
5/8" Picture Hanger 
1-5/8" Sawtooth Hanger 
an Screw Eye 1/2" Long 


; 8.00 
$16.00 
$ 10.00 
$ 2.50 
$ 1.50 
$ 3.00 
$ 1,50 


1 - 800-722 0311 

To receive sale prices use Sale #P32 



FREE 

With Order 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG $1.00 


We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

Woodworks 


P.O. Box Ffe. Worth, TX 76117 
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Project for the Shop 



Figure 1. The Tall Version 


Lumber & 
Plycuood 
Storage 
Rack 


by W, A. “Link” Lincoln 

For years I would pick through my grow¬ 
ing lumber pile looking for that elusive 
piece—it always turned up on the bottom. 
I inevitably moved most of the pile each 
time went looking. I kept all my plywood 
leaning up against a wall and had to fight 
with the stack to get the piece I wanted. 
When I moved, my new shop space was 
so small I was forced to build a rack to 
organize all my lumber. Needless to say, I 
should have built it years ago. 

Pre-cut all the parts before assembly 
and you can complete this project in one 
day. if your shop ceiling is less than 8' 10" 
high, you’ll have to make the horizontal 

Link Lincoln is a retired mechanic, too! sales¬ 
man and shop teacher in Folsom, California. 


version presented in the sidebar on page 
26 instead of the tali version shown in 
Figure 1. You need 6" of clearance inside 
the rack to maneuver a full sheet of ply¬ 
wood and 4" of clearance for the rack 
frame. When you position the rack in your 
shop, remember to leave yourself enough 
room to get the largest and most awkward 
pieces in and out without having to move 
everything. 

For this project, buy fourteen 2 X 4’s 
eight feet long, one three-foot 2 X4, and 
one 8-foot long 1 X 6. In plywood, you 
need one sheet of V2" AD, one of V4" AD, 
and two sheets of the most inexpensive 
paneling you can find. 

For the base, cut the two ends (A) and 
the four spacers (B) to length and lay out 


the pieces on your shop floor as shown in 
Figure 2. Toenail them together—the floor 
pieces (C) will provide stability to theframe. 
Place one floor piece 1 V 2 '‘ away from the 
edge of the 48" side of the base and nail or 
screw it to the frame members. Set the 
base aside. 

Lay two uprights (D) and two ends (E) 
on the floor and insert the two spacers 
(F)—their location is not critical (see Fig¬ 
ure 2). Toenail the members together. Lay 
a liner (G) on the frame V 2 " up from the 
bottom of the frame and nail or screw it 
down. Make the middle frame in the same 
manner. The remaining frame is the same 
but without the liner (see Figure 1). 

Rip the 1 X 6 in half and cut those 
pieces in half for the shelf cleats (H). 
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Lumber & Plywood Rack Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

v/i' 

31/2^ 

48" 

base ends 

4 

B 

1 V 2 " 

3 V 2 “ 

271/2” 

base spacers 

3 

C 


10" 

48" 

floor pieces 

6 

0 

1 Va" 

31/2“ 

96" 

uprights 

6 

E 

1V2" 

3V2" 

48" 

ends 

6 

F 

1 V 2 “ 

3V2” 

41" 

spacers 

2 

G 

V4" 

48" 

96" 

liners 

4 

H 

3/4" 

2 W 

48" 

shelf cleats 

2 

1 

V2" 

10" 

48" 

shelves 

1 

J 

w 

35 " 

48" 

top 

1 

K 

V4" 

48" 

96" 

facing 


Figure 2, Frame Assembly 


Attach the cleats on the liner side of the two 
frames as shown in Figure 1. Screw the 
lower cleats to the frame uprights at least 
52" from the bottom to allow clearance for 
at least a half sheet of plywood. Set the 
level of the second shelf to fit your needs. 
If there’s a spacer behind the cleat, screw 
into the cleat, through the liner and into the 
spacer with 2" screws. Othenwise, use #6 
X 1" pan head screws driven through the 
liner into the cleats. Use at least four 
screws per cleat. You may install addi¬ 
tional cleats at several various heights for 
adjustable shelves. 

Assembly 

Stand the base assembly on edge with 
the ends (A) vertical. Lay a lined panel on 
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Figure 3. Lining The Frames 
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Horizontal Storage Rack 


Construct this horizontal rack following the same 
methodology as the tall version. The materials list is 
slightly different—you need eleven 2 X 4’s 8' long, three 
sheets of V 2 " AD plywood, and two sheets of inexpen¬ 
sive 4X8 paneling. Follow the Cutting List and Figure 
as you assemble your rack. 

Position the rack so that you have access from both 
ends. If you can’t make it fit in your shop with both ends 
open, then attach a 57" X 27 V 4 " piece of plywood to the 
inaccessible end for added stability. [Pl 


Horizontal Lumber & Plywood Rack Cutting List 


Part 


Finished Size 


Piece 


base ends 


193/4'* 


base spacers 


11 %" 


floor pieces 


uprights 


ends 


liners 


cleats 


11 %" 


shelves 


271/4" 


facing 


facing top 


edge and abut it to the base as shown in 
Figure 3. Ensure that the frame is flush 
with the edge of the base and that the liner 
overlays the V 2 " floor. Secure the base to 
the frame with 3" screws. Set the other 
lined frame in place ao that the liners face 
each other. Attach it from under the base 
with 3" screws. Place a floor piece (C) up 
against the middle frame, and secure it to 
the base. Install the last frame (unlined) up 


against this floor piece and then attach the 
last floor member. 

Set a shelf (I) on adjacent cleats be¬ 
tween the outside and middle frames for 
spacing, and attach the top (J). Flush the 
edge of the top with the outside frame and 
attach it. Check that the spacing to the 
middle frame is 10", and secure the top to 
it. Repeat for the unlined frame. 

Stand the rack upright by first turning it 


on its back, outside frame on the floor; then 
lift up on the top. Get help so your back 
doesn’t keep you up all night. Move the 
rack to its final resting place with the open 
end against a wall. Once in position, attach 
the facing (K). The facing doesn’t cover the 
side completely; use 8V2" of the left-over 
1/2" plywood to fill the void if you wish, 

A coat of water seal will add to the life of 
your new lumber storage rack. 
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by Robert Greenberg 

Harpsichords are keyboard instruments 
of an earlier period. Antique harpsichords 
are rare, especially so on the West Coast 
where I live. I’ve been a maker of them for 
twenty years. Within the past five I’ve been 
lucky to have a number of jobs restoring 
antique instruments to playing condition. 

Recently I undertook the demanding project 
of restoring a seventeenth century French 
harpsichord. There are only twenty of them in 
the world, so I proceeded with caution. One 
reckless thing I did was to tell its owner, who 
didn’t like the stand It had been given sometime 
around 1960, that I could copy the style of stand of the other 
surviving early French harpsichords. This stand is typified by 
spiral turnings connecting its upper and lower trays, which 
follow the shape of the instrument above them. 

To make seven spiral turnings and incorporate them into the 
rest of the stand required weeks of planning and effort. Should 
you be thrilled with the idea of making spiral-turned legs. I can 
offer you a few hints from my experience. 

Robert Greenberg builds harpsichords in San Francisco, California. 


I started from scratch, 
rejecting the use of my 
Router-Crafter device, 
and planning instead to 
learn how to make the 
legs with hand tools like 
the original makers used. 
Such turnings were popular during 
the time of the Mannerist painters and 
designers like Bernini, whose twisting 
columns in Rome rise over the altar of St. 
Peter’s. I knew my efforts would be far more 
pedestrian, but I decided to attempt the job with 
turning tools and rasps rather than with wires guiding 
a whirring router. 

In the photo of the finished project, the stand is everything 
below the furthest-projecting moulding above the twisting legs. I 
copied the stand of another French instrument with the help of a 
plan from the museum housing it. Drawing templates for forming 
the curved sections accounted for a large part of my time. Some 
of these curved sections were sawn from thick solid stock, but 
others had to be bent to shape on a massive bending iron. 
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Roughing out the waste required horse raspSj heavy gloves, a 
secure index head, and bolting the lathe to the floor. 

motor before going further. 

Saw down to the peak of the inner, smaller spiral with a 
handsaw. I used a hacksaw and limited its depth of cut by C- 
clamping scraps to it. This is trickier than it might seem. The line 
is curved, so it helps to keep the cut as shallow as possible. 
Deepening the cut will force the saw to waver significantly and 
make following the cut-line difficult. 

With the cuts completed, you’re ready to work with the rasps. 
You want the meanest and biggest-toothed ones you can find. 
These are called horse rasps and must be used with very heavy 
leather gloves. Plan on destroying the gloves during the project. 

Modern screws join the upper and much thinner tray pieces, while 
full mortise and tenon joints secure the tower members. 




A scrap fence clamped to the saw set the cutting depth as I cut into 
the cylinder to form the sides of the major spiral. 


The grid lines make possible accurate layout of the double spiral. 
Here the green line locates the major spiraTs high point 

The seven legs themselves started as blocks of yellow poplar 
about 3W square (glued up from two planks of 84 stock). 1 
finished the actual (spinning) turning first on a friend’s Rockwell 
lathe. Layout of the spiral sections came through trial and error. 
Although many books on lathe work refer to spiral work, I came 
up with a system others might want to adapt for themselves. 

To work the rough cylinder into a spiral, I measured it and 
stepped off twelve equal spaces. Using the lathe’s index head, I 
completed the layout grid by drawing four equally spaced lines 
the length of the cylinder. In the photo to the right you can see the 
square pommels that will become integral to the upper and lower 
tray sections of the stand. On the central cylinder are the grid lines 
for laying out the spirals. 

What made them especially difficult was that each leg actually 
has two spirals—a major spiral, whose outermost dimension is 
the width of the square pommels, and a minor spiral amounting 
to a small projection running in the valley between the turns of the 
major spiral as it winds around the stock. That’s why the photo of 
the layout (above) shows three equally-spaced spiralling lines 
(drawn in red) crossing through the grid lines. The best guide for 
making these lines proved to be a flexible drafting square. A very 
flexible plastic ruler would work well, too. 

Once you’ve got the lines, you’re ready to do something with 
them. Remember that you’re working on a lathe but the last thing 
you want is for itto run! The lathe acts only as a large clamp to hold 
the workpiece as you form it slowly with rasps, files and sandpa¬ 
per. All the work ahead will be hand-powered, so unplug the 

In front of the bail feet are the upper square sections. Vve also cut the 
lower ones free and joined them into the lower tray assembly. 
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/Ve finished outiining the inner spiral with a round rasp. Note how 
the saw cuts down the sides of the spiral have been beveled back. 

You’ll also need the lathe’s index head in good shape so you’ll be 
able to bear down as hard as you can on each rasp stroke. The 
photo to the left shows the initial cuts straight down along the 
sawn lines into the cylinder. After these cuts are levelled, the next 
chore is to bevel them somewhat, say 20° back from vertical to the 
bottom of the cut. Now you’ve got space to go in with a round rasp 
and cut the outline for the inner spiral. Then you go back to 
forming the major spiral by extending your first bevelling, all with 
your heaviest rasp. It’s easy to bang into the turned portions at 
either end of the cylinder with the heavy rasps—try not to do it too 
often. 

How to terminate the spirals will suggest itself as you go along. 
Each of my seven legs differs from its mates in being smoother 
or more angular in ending the spirals and feeding them into the 
rotary sections. The photo above and to the right shows what a 
leg looks like after the abrading work. The deep scratches from 
the horse rasps are removed by successively finer rasps and 
files. You’ll want to be able to walk around your unpowered lathe 
at all times to keep from ever having to work the wood against the 
grain. One design issue will become apparent immediately. You 
could consider these spirals as screwthreads. Their pitch must 
slope so that it doesn’t back up on itself. That is, you’ll have to 
remove a lot of stock when you’re rounding off the higher portions 
of the spiral, or the remainder will overhang the lines flowing from 
the work. It took me two full days to work the first leg to near- 
completion. After the legs were turned and spiralled, they had to 
be cleaned up with sandpaper. 


Modern screws Join the upper and much thinner tray pieces, while 
full mortise and tenon joints secure the lower members. 




Once the inner spiral was shaped, I went back to the major spiral, 
extending and curving the bevel with the heaviest rasps. 


One of the sillier things I did in designing this stand was to try 
to improve on its antique model. I wanted to install a system of 
threaded rod and mating inserts, so that the stand could be 
broken down when the instrument was shipped back to Paris. I cut 
the legs apart. The top portions form part of the upper tray, while 
the lower section is made up of stretchers between the squares 
cut from just above the ball feet. The photo below, far left, shows 
the upper square sections in a row, with the ball feet cut free from 
the lower square sections. They’ve all been mortised and joined 
into the lower tray unit. The spiral turnings stand with a threaded 
rod projecting from each. In their bases are threaded inserts. 
Although this take-apart design made painting easier than it 
would have been dealing with a single mass, adjusting and 
aligning the parts joined with the threaded rods was difficult. 

I was delighted when the stand achieved a concrete outline. 
The lower members are joined with full mortise and tenon joints. 
The upper and much thinner tray was joined by modern wood 
screws. After fixing the many feet of moulding around the upper 
squares of the spiral legs, 1 was pleased to find that the antique 
harpsichord fit the stand. 

The corners of the upper leg blocks, now the corners of the 
uppertray, were veneered to cover the screws holding the vertical 
stretchers. On the interior faces of the upper tray are a crosspiece 
to stiffen the stand against racking and an extra board along the 
inner long side. Both of these hold another series of threaded 
inserts so that the ball feet and the spiral turnings above them can 
be screwed into travelling position when the stand is disas¬ 
sembled. 

It was a treat to put the harpsichord on the completed stand. 
It took about five weeks to bring the stand to this state. Painting 
was relatively quick and easy. I used gloss enamel over an 
enamel undercoat, applying with a French bristle brush some 
60mm wide. The deep spirals and changing surfaces made it 
impossible to thin the paint to the degree it can be thinned when 
painting lids or other completely horizontal surfaces. Neverthe¬ 
less, the legs came out with a pretty good finish. 

The owner called long-distance to tell me he was arriving for 
a visit and wanted to know if he could get his instrument back. I 
told him all was going well. Among other things, the instrument 
sounded fine for one built in 1670 and battered around since then. 
I mentioned the stand to him, saying it had spiral legs. He 
responded, “My God, can you do that?” I answered warmly, “Yes, 
now.” 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by David A. Lepine 

Almost all woodworkers, whether professional or hobbyist, 
often find themselves with a large quantity of scrap wood — end 
cuts, split and knotted boards and cut outs from scroll and 
bandsaw work. 1 can’t part with even small pieces of wood, 
especially distinctively grained or colorful pieces. I’ve found a 
creative way to put these small scraps to use while also being 
quite profitable at craft shows. 

Belt buckles made of wood are not only functional, they can be 
works of art. Once you get the steps down, it’s quite simple to 
produce them. I find the most attractive buckle stock in the burled 
wood around knots in hardwoods, but tight knots without splits or 
weak points also make interesting buckles. Avoid soft woods 
because of the stress placed upon the shallow screws of the 
metal hardware. 

The only power tools you’ll need are a belt sander and drill. If 
you don’t own a belt sander, a drum sander attachment about 2" 
in diameter for your power drill works if you start with pieces Vs" 
to 1 *' thick. If you use larger scraps than that, resaw them — clamp 
the pieces in a vise and use a hand saw if you don’t have large 
power tools. 

Making the Blanks 

Begin with a piece of V 4 " stock about 3 V 2 ’' X 2 V 2 ". I look for the 
best portion of burled, colorful or twisted woodgrain—the grain 

David A. Z.ep//?e works wood in Huntsville, Texas. 


can run in any direction—draw a rough 
square around it, then resaw and square it 
up to the right dimensions using jointer, 
table saw and miter saw. You can get 
similar results with hand tools. Once you 
have some suitable rectangles, mark the 
inside curve. A circle 12" in diameter is the 
proper curve and this can be obtained 
from a 5-gallon bucket. Trace part of the 
rim onto cardboard, cut it out and use this 
arc as a template for your buckle. Mark the 
curved line on the edge of both long sides 
of the rectangle. Since the thickness of 
your wood may vary, leave at least Vs" at the thinnest point. 

Back in the old days before I had all my shop tools and the belt 
sander was one of my only power tools, I discovered ways to 
make it a versatile craft aid. If your sander is flat on top you can 
simply turn it upside down on the edge of your workbench and 
clamp down the handle with a C-clamp. Other senders will lay on 
one side, allowing you to nail a couple of small blocks to your 
workbench to hold it stationary with the belt extending past the 
edge of your workbench, turning your belt sander into a bench 
sander with both flat and curved sanding surfaces (Figure 1). 

Shaping 

Place the blank on edge and resaw on the band saw along the 
curved line or use the front wheel on your belt sander (Figure 2). 
Start with 40-grit and sand with gradual strokes until you achieve 
the inside curve. Turn the blank upside down every few strokes 
to maintain an even cut following the lines carefully. 

My favorite (and easiest!) buckle shape is an 8-sided figure. 
A simple method to get an accurate pattern is to mark V 4 " in from 
each corner and connect the marks with a straightedge. Either 
resaw and sand, or sand all the way down to achieve the shape 
desired. You may be thinking it would be better to finish the front 
before shaping the back curve, but I’ve found it difficult to get an 
accurate curve without the full blank to work with. Feel free to 
experiment—many woodworkers prefer to learn by experience. 

Now for some freehand sanding— the reason you may need 




about 


about 
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Figure 1. Belt Sander Mounting 


extra — blanks. Since there are no thickness guide¬ 
lines, it is much easier to make a mistake here, so gradually sand 
the front to match the back curve (Figure 3). Your buckle should 
be slightly thicker in the center and taper out to the sides. I’ve 
trimmed a fingernail or two doing this, so take care. 

Now you have a roughed-out buckle. Change sanding grits 
from 40 to 120, and take out the rough sanding marks on all 
surfaces, making sure not to change the actual shape of the 
buckle. Sand slowly or you’ll change the curves and angles, 
resulting in an asymmetrical shape. 

Change to 240-grit sandpaper and sand the buckle down by 
hand. Decide if you want the wood to be the finished decoration 
or if you want to carve, paint, stain or personalize the buckle. 
Consider trying some inlay or marquetry. 


I 

I 

1 

t 

I 


Carving 

One of my best selling designs is the carved shape of a state. 

I use a power carver, but knives and chisels work just fine. Get a 
picture of a state and reduce it on a copy machine, draw a circle 
around it with a compass and cut out the circle. Glue it to the 
center of the blank, carve the outlines of the circle and the state 
with a very small bit and remove the waste between them. 

Other popular designs are initials or names. Use the letters in 
the PullOut™ Plans or use whatever alphabet strikes your fancy. 
One method is to carve the letters Into the blank, then apply dark 
stain or gold paint to the carved-out areas. Let it dry, then finish 
sanding. A border cut with a sander or power carver really 
dresses up your buckle. You can use a large ball bit on your power 
carver to get a cove around the edge or round over the edge with 
your belt sander. As you can see, the creative possibilities are 
endless. I finish the buckles with tung oil varnish and wax because 
they take a lot of heavy wear. Oil finishes are glossy, durable and 
easy to touch up with more oil and some furniture polish. 



Stores that deal in leather craft supplies carry metal belt buckle 
hardware that is inexpensive and comes in several sizes. While 
you’re at the leather store, check out the leather tooling tem¬ 
plates—some make great woodcarving patterns. 

Put a slight bend in the hardware to match the buckle curve. 
Lay the metal piece in place at the center back of the buckle, mark 
the center hole and drill a shallow starter hole for a wood screw. 
Find a wood screw with the widest thread that will fit so it gets a 
good grip. Drill out the holes in the metal back piece to allow for 
a bigger screw or shorten long screws to fit thinner buckles. Be 
careful not to drill through your buckle. After setting the center 
screw, align the back piece and attach the other screws. 

Now you have a valuable piece of craft work—considering 
your overhead—a great personalized gift and a scrapwood craft 
show item that sells well. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Carved 

Corner Cabinet 



by Jeff Greef 

This small, wall-mounted corner cabi¬ 
net is handy for storing cups and saucers 
or glasses in a room where space is at a 
premium. The basic method of construc¬ 
tion is not complex or time consuming; it 
frees you up for the fun part of the project— 
carving. The vertical “S” curve pattern on 
either side of the door is running relief 
carving. The outline of the vine and grooves 
in the door is made with a V-parting tool 
following the design provided in the 
PullOut" Plans. 

Glue up the panels for the back (A and 
B), the top and bottom (C) and the two 
shelves (D). Make the panels slightly larger 
than the finished dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. The top, bottom and shelves 
are triangles—cut them from one 12 V 2 " X 
36" panel. 

The Door 

Make the door before you carve the 
panels. The door is frame and panel con¬ 
struction. The solid panels are held in 
grooves cut in the stiles and rails. The 
frame joinery is mortise and tenon and is 
done entirely on your table saw. Cut ^/le" X 
3/8" deep dadoes on the inside edge of 
both stiles (E), the top and bottom rails (F) 
and both edges of the midrails (G) and 
mullions (H). Don’t change your table saw 
blade—make two passes. Set the blade 
5 / 32 " from the fence, make one cut, then 
reverse the part and cut again. 

Set the fence ^/s" from the outside edge 
of the blade and raise the blade to Va". Put 
your miter gauge in place, and attach an 
extension to its fence. Make a series of 
test cuts on a piece of V 2 " scrap. With the 
blade Vs" high, the resulting tenon is too 
thick. Raise the blade a hair, and cut; then 
test fit. Continue until the tenon is a snug fit 
in the groove. Cut the tenons on the rails 
and mullions. Glue the door in two stages 

Jeff Greef works wood and writes wood- 
related journalism in Santa Cruz, California. 


with C-clamps to ensure a good bond 
without the panels getting in the way. Glue 
the mullions to the rails, leave off the 
bottom rail and center the pieces carefully. 

When the glue is set, dry assemble the 
door with all the frame parts, and measure 
the size of each panel opening. The panels 
should fit perfectly in the openings so the 
door appears as a fiat surface without any 
gaps. Remember that you need to leave 
room for the panels to expand and 
contract. Subtract V32" from the opening 
size along the panel width, and V 64 " along 
the length to determine the size of each 
panel face. 

Cut the panels (I) to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List, then calculate the 
width of the tongue based on the dimen¬ 
sions needed for the face. Cut the tongues 
on the table saw with the blade set at ^ V32" 
from the fence, and use a dado. Use a test 
piece and adjust the fence to get a snug fit 
of the tongue in the groove. Clamp a 2 X 4 
to the table as a guard, and use firm 
pressure against the fence. 

Adjust the height of the blade to V4". 
This adjustment determines the final fit of 


the panel shoulders in the door frame and 
is what you see on the finished door. 
Lower the blade a hair, make a cut, then 
dry fit the panel to see how it lines up. 
Raise the blade and take off more if neces¬ 
sary. Put the panels in their grooves and 
glue the rails to the stiles. Pull the stiles 
together gently with bar clamps, and apply 
C-clamps with blocks to bring the groove 
walls in solid contact with the tenons. Once 
the C-clamps are in place, remove the bar 
clamps. 

Carving 

While the door is drying, begin the 
carving on the front side pieces (J). Rip 
them to width, and cut to length. Before 
you lay out the “S” pattern of this design, 
you need to know what chisel you’ll use— 
the pattern depends on the diameter of the 
half circle cut by the gouge. For example, 
a #8 X 5/8" gouge has a 3 / 4 " diameter. 

Mark the spaces between the half¬ 
circles and scribe two longitudinal lines 
from each edge. Begin by cutting half¬ 
circles to a depth of Vie" within the scribe 
(continued on page 34 ). 
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When you glue up the panels, make them Set the fence to cut the door frame 
larger than the Cutting List dimensions, grooves in two passes. 



Lower the blade and set the fence to cut For a perfect Joint, make several test cuts 
the tenons on the rails and mult ions. and adjust the saw blade as needed. 





Carved Corner Cabinet 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

'k' 

^QW 

32” 

back 

1 

B 


10” 

32" 

back 

2 

c 


14*^ 

14" 

top & bottom 

2 

D 


12'y 

12’^' 

shelves 

2 

E 

w 

we 

27“ 

stiles 

2 

F 

w 

1W 

9^4“ 

top & bottom rails 

2 

G 

w 

1V4” 

9^4” 

midrails 

2 

H 


v/e 

93/4^ 

muliions 

4 

1 


4%' 


panels 

1 

j 


3W 

91/^“ 

bottom panel 

2 

K 


2 

32“ 

front stiles 

16 

L 

w 


2" 

screw blocks 

1 

M 


5 

121/fe’ 

face frame rail 

1 

N 

ye 

21/^" 

18" 

moulding 


0. 
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Use C-ctamps to hefp keep the door frame 
pieces fiat and flush. 


Glue up the door, leaving off the bottom rail and aligning the pieces carefully. Cut the 
tongues in the panels next. 

marks. Make this series of cuts on both 
pieces before you proceed with clearing 
out the waste in each half circle. It is more 
efficient and takes less time if you don’t 
switch from tool to tool at each half-circle. 
Methodical carving with a repeating de¬ 
sign is called running carving. 

Once the half circles are cut, use a 
regular bench chisel to connect their ends. 
Angle the depth of the cut toward the half 
circle to follow the angle of the final sur¬ 
face. Point the bevel of the chisel toward 
the waste—the flat of the chisel leaves a 
cleaner edge. 

Finally, use a gouge with a very shallow 
arc to remove the waste material inside the 
half-circles and between the bench chisel 
cuts. A #3 X V 2 ‘' gouge works well. Make 
sure the chisel is sharp since you are 
cutting across the grain and want the fin¬ 
ished surface to be smooth. Slope 
the cut down toward the half-circle, 
and dish itoutfollowingthe radius of 
the gouge you use. 

Remove the door from the 
clamps when the glue is dry, and 
trace the design from the PullOut™ 

Plans onto it. Transfer the design to 
the top panels (I) only, not to the 
frame or bottom panel (J). To avoid 
chipping the edges as you carve, 
keep the design V 4 " from the edge 
of the panels. Sketch your own de¬ 
sign if you find the inspiration. Use 
a #12 or #15 V-parting tool to out¬ 
line the vines. Again, sharpen the 
tool well. As you cut directly across 






Begin the carving on the front side pieces 
with a gouge radius of your choice. 


the grain, a dull tool pushes and crushes 
the fibers. Work slowly and coax the tool 
through the wood. Forcing it will cause you 
to slip and gouge beyond the pattern. 

With the outline finished, cut the paral¬ 
lel grooves between the vines to provide 
the textured background. Again, go care¬ 
fully or the tool will slip and cut through a 
vine. I confess this happened to me once 
or twice (okay—three times) but it was 
easily repaired by gluing in a small chip 
that fit well. The grooves follow the wood 
grain—the grooves between the vines are 
vertical and those on the bottom panel are 
horizontal. 

Assembly 

Cut the 45° angle on the inside edge of 
the two stiles (K) on your jointer or table 
saw. Cut the two back pieces (A and B) to 
length and rip to width. Make a V2" X V32'* 
deep rabbet in the side pieces and in the 
back (A) where the pieces butt together. 
This helps you locate the joint during as¬ 
sembly—slippery glue makes the parts 
shift around. Avoid burning the wood in the 
rabbet; it leaves a weak, non-porous glue 
joint. Glue and nail the two backs. If you 
made your cabinet of hardwood, predrill 
holes for the nails to prevent splitting. Glue 
and clamp the front stiles to the backs. Use 
clamping strips between the clamps and 


Connect the half-circles with a straight 
chisel. 


Use a shallow gouge to finish the sloped 
running carving. 

When the door is dry, outline the vine 
pattern with a V-parting tool. 


Texture the background using the 
V-parting tool along the grain. 


Front View 


52 ' 


3W' 


12V2' 
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Make a very shallow rabbet on the back of 
the front stile to help you locate the joint. 


the stiles to prevent damaging the carved 
surfaces. 

Make sixteen screw blocks (L) to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List to 
secure the top, bottom, and shelves, plac¬ 
ing the shelves where desired. Drill two 
countersunk screw holes through oneface 
of each block. Place them individually into 
position, mark the location of each screw 
hole with a pencil, and drill each hole. 
When all the holes are drilled, screw down 
the blocks. 

The face frame rail (M) above the door 
is glued to two modified blocks that are 
attached to the front stiles as shown be¬ 
low. Cut the 45° angle In the blocks and 
glue them on the front side pieces. Use the 
frame rail as a guide to locate the blocks, 
clamp them in place, then remove the rail. 
When the blocks are dry, glue in the rail. 
Since there aren’t any good surfaces for 
clamping and you can’t get in from behind 
with screw, you’ll need to use a band 
clamp. Place a piece of scrap over the face 
frame rail; the pressure from the band is 
applied on the front plate and not the inner 
edge of the side pieces. 

Make the moulding (N) for the top and 




Glue the front stiles to the backs with 
clamping strips so you don't damage the 
carving. 


rout the bottom edge with a pattern you 
like. Cut the 22 V 2 ° miters to fit and glue the 
moulding in place. Determine the size of 
the top and bottom (C), by placing the 
cabinet on the panel. Trace the outer edge 
of the cabinet onto the stock, and add V 2 " 
to the leading edges. Measure the size of 
the shelves, and trace them as well. Cut 
out the top, bottom and shelves with a 
band saw. Clean up this edge, and rout an 
ogee or other decorative pattern into the 
exposed edges of the top and bottom 
panels. 

Clamp the top and bottom in place, drill 
holes through the screw blocks and install 
screws. Make and install two small stops 
for the door to prevent it from closing too 
far inward. Cut mortises in the door and 
frontstilesforyourhinges. Angle the screws 
so that they penetrate the face. The angled 
screw heads stick up a bit, so use hinges 
that have a fair distance between leaves 
when closed. I used ball tip pin hinges from 
The Woodworker’s Store (part #25668, 
21801 Industrial Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374- 
9514 Tel. 612-428-2199). Install the knob 
and catch you prefer. 

Use a good quality finish for an ornate 
cabinet such as this. I used orange shellac 
—a one-pound cut with three orfour coats. 
The orange hue it leaves goes nicely with 
the cherry. Varnish is easier to use than 
shellac and is also a good choice. Use thin 
coats so that the finish does not puddle in 
the carvings. Sand lightly between coats 
and polish the last coat with extra fine steel 
wool. Apply a coat of finishing wax. 



Drill the countersunk holes in each screw 
block (L). 



Position the screw blocks to support the 
shelves where you want them. 



Here is a perfect use for the band clamp. 
The angled surfaces would ordinarily be 
almost impossible to clamp. 



Rout the decorative edge pattern into the 
top and bottom. 


Place blocks just inside the cabinet so 
that the door doesn't close inward too far. 
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Outdoor Furniture You Can Liuo With 


by Tom Crabb 

Outdoorfurniture should be fourthings: 
comfortable, low maintenance, solid 
enough to stay where you put it, and last a 
long time. That’s exactly why I made this 
furniture. Any durable combination of 
chairs, settee and tables can make a living 
room out of a corner of your yard. You can 
leave them outside and the next thunder¬ 
storm won’t blow them over to your neigh¬ 
bors.Sun, rain, and snow will only mellow 
the wood, not peel the paint or loosen the 
joints. 

[Editors Note: This project recomends 
the use of pressure treated lumber to in¬ 
crease the durability of the finished furni¬ 
ture. The dust from cutting and sanding is 
known to be toxic. Exercise caution and 
wear a protective breathing apparatus 
when working with this materia!.] 

Tom Crabb is the author of several books on 
woodworking including Making Wooden 
Boxes with a Band Saw (Sterling). 



For the angted holes, glue the 9° wedge to 
your doweling jig with contact cement. 


When the alignment is set, transfer the 
mark from the work to the wedge. 




Route a Vs" radius on the chair end sections. 
A router in hand will also do the job. 


Assemble the left and right end sections of 
chair or settee. 
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Exploded View of Chair 


Cut the arms where they join the back legs, 
and the front legs where they join the arms 
at 9°. Leave your bevel gauge set—you’ll 
need the same angle for the boring lay out. 

Lay out the boring patterns on each 
piece with the Vie" barrel nut holes facing 
you. Lay the table legs (TA), top end rails 
(TC), and bottom end rails (TD) inside up. 
This insures that you have left and right 
end sections and you can check the accu¬ 
racy of the holes you’ll bore at the same 
time. Mark and cut the radiused edges on 
the arms and back legs at this time. 

Do all the straight boring first with a 
doweling jig and Vie" sleeve. Mark the bit 
with masking tape for the different depth of 


nut per joint. 
There are no 
fancy joints to 
labor over, 
and no glue 
to fail with 
time in out- 




Barrel Nut Assembly 


The chair and table begin as treated 
yellow pine 2 X 4’s planed to 1V 4 ", one 
edge joined, then ripped to 3" wide. This 
gives the parallel surfaces and square, 
straight edges necessary to lay out the 
boring patterns accurately. 

The basic construction is one align¬ 
ment dowel with one bolt and one barrel 


door condi¬ 
tions. There are a lot of holes to bore. 

Cut all the IV4" X 3" material to the 
lengths given in the Cutting List and lay out 
the end pieces so the inside of the sections 
face you. For the chair or settee, place the 
back legs (A) edge to edge with the arms 
(B) and end rails (C) laying out to the left 
and right and the front legs (D) at the ends. 
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Parts A, B, C and D 
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holes. After the straight holes are drilled, 
set up the doweling jig to bore the angled 
holes in the arms and the legs. Make the 9° 
wedge and glue the tapered side to your 
doweling jig so the hole straddles the align¬ 
ment mark on the jig as in the photo and 
detail figure on page 36. Use contact ce¬ 
ment and the wedge can be removed with 
a little lacquer thinner. Set the jig on the 
work piece and eye-ball the alignment. 
Drill a^/ie" diameter hole through the wedge 
and let the tip of the bit just mark the work 
piece. Remove the jig and check the marks. 
When they are exactly aligned, transfer 


the mark from the work piece to the wedge. 
Drill all of the angled holes so the hole runs 
parallel to the edge of the work piece. 

The face grain boring comes next. On 
the drill press, bore the ^/^6" diameter bolt 
and dowel holes, then bore the Vie" diam¬ 
eter barrel nut holes. Make the depth of the 
barrel nut holes so the bottom of the hole 
stops the nut with the threads aligned in 
the center of the bolt hole. Barrel nuts 
come in several lengths so know what 
you’re going to use before drilling the holes. 
Any V 4 " X 20 bolt will work with the barrel 
nuts, however, low-profile hex drive bolts 


A fence and stop on the drill press makes 
boring the slats and spacers much faster. 
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Outdoor Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

W 

3" 

30" 

back tegs 

2 

B 

174’ 

3" 

25" 

arms 

2 

c 

1'4* 

3" 


end rails 

2 

D 

IV4" 

3“ 

17" 

front legs 

1 

E 

V/a’ 

3“ 

2r 

front rail 

1 

F 

V/a° 

3“ 

21“ 

back rail 

1 

G 

V/a- 

3" 

21" 

stretcher 

30 

H 

Vi 

1“ 

19" 

slats 

58 

1 

V 2 " 

r 

2" 

spacers 

Supplies 

8 

43 / 4 “ V4‘X20bolt 

6 

23/4" V4"X20bo!t 

14 

Va" barrel nuts 

14 

s/ie' diam. X 2” dowel pins 

10' X Va polypropylene rope 





^/i6" through 




1 / 2 *' 


1 " 




1 i ® 


Chair 

Parts E, F, G, H and I 




have a tapered lead on the thread end to 
help align the bolt with the barrel nut. After 
the intersecting holes are bored, clear out 
the wood chips. 

When all the boring is done, assemble 
the end sections. I always drive the align¬ 
ment dowels in the horizontal members, 
that way I don’t forget any. Attach the end 
rail to the front leg first, then the arm to the 
top of the front leg, lastly add the back leg. 
The dowels hold the assembly together 
while you put the barrel nuts and bolts in 


Stack the slats and spacers 
onto the front rail of the chair. 


After sitting in the 
chair a few times, 
you may need to 
adjust the seat. 
Either loosen the 
rope a little, or 
remove a slat and 
its spacers. Then, 
take up the slack 
in the rope to re¬ 
tighten. 
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^he'" through 

/ through 


^/i6" X IV 2 " deep 
5 /i 6" X IVe” deep \ 


= 1 - 


3 / 4 " 


(J) & (K) 


J 


-t--^ 

I I 

I I 

t t 

-I—k- 


93 / 4 "- 


-1V2'i 


4 






3/4" 



5 / 16 " through 


--- ^ - V-I 

htt ^ 

-«! >|i: 1 1 >|i. L-h-J 

- ^- 33/4 --^1V2" ^ 

I i 

1/2" 


(M) 


S0tto0 

Parts J, K, L, M and N 


place. Assemble the table by connecting 
the legs (TA) to the lower end rail (TD), 
then place the upper end rail (TC) on top of 
the legs. 

When the end sections are assembled, 
rout a 3/8" roundover on all the edges. 
Radius the front and back rails and the 
stretchers before any further assembly. 
Rout the table’s top rails after the top is 
assembled. 

With the end sections complete, it's 
time to cut the chair slats from 5/4 x 6 
decking—1V8" X 5 V 2 ". Cut the board into 
19" pieces for the chai r (44" for the settee), 
join one edge and rip into V 2 " strips. A 
board typically yields eight strips. Rip 
enough extra strips to make 58 spacers for 
the chair—87 (58 + 29) for the settee. 
Boring the slats and the spacers takes less 
time than you think. A fence and stop 
clamped to your drill press makes the job 
fast and accurate—use the same set-up to 
bore the spacers. 

Next, assemble each end section to the 
back rail and the stretcher. Prepare the 
polypropylene rope in one of two ways. 


3/4" M 


j -'/16 

-i —^ 


through 




IV 2 " 3/4" 


Tape the ends in a point with masking tape 
or heat one end at a time in a small flame 
until soft. Then roll a point on a metal 
surface. Be careful—when this stuff gets 
hot it’s very hot, and not only that, it sticks 
to your skin. If you try to rub it off you only 
spread the agony. Push the ends through 
the two holes in the front rail (E). For the 
settee, cut the 20' piece of rope in half. 
Then take one rope and put the ends 
through the left and left-center hole of the 
front rail—the other one goes through the 
right and right-center holes. Adjust the 
rope(s) so they’re equal in length on each 
side. Slip one slat and one spacer on each 
end. Don’t forget the larger middle spacers 
on the settee. Keep stacking slats and 
spacers until all 30 slats are in place. 

Attach the front rail to the chair and 
push the two ends of the rope through the 
holes in the back rail. Pull everything as 
tightly as possible to the back rail. Once it’s 
tight, you can let go of one end to tie the 
other without losing much ground. After 
sitting in the chair, you can adjust the seat 
by slackening the rope a little or taking out 


Outdoor Settee 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

IV 4 " 

3" 

30" 

back legs 

2 

B 

IV 4 " 

3" 

25" 

arms 

2 

c 

IV 4 " 

3" 

21" 

end rails 

2 

D 

IV 4 " 

3" 

17" 

front legs 

1 

J 

IV 4 " 

3" 

44" 

front rail 

1 

K 

IV 4 '' 

3" 

44" 

back rail 

1 

L 

IV 4 " 

3" 

44" 

stretcher 

30 

M 

V 2 " 

1" 

42" 

slats 

29 

N 

Va" 

1" 

3" 

mid spacers 

58 

1 

1 / 2 " 

1" 

2" 

spacers 

Supplies 

8 

43 / 4 " V 4 "X 20 bolt 

6 

23 / 4 " V 4 " X 20 bolt 

14 

V 4 " barrel nuts 

14 

3 / 16 " diam. x2" dowel pins 

20 ' X V 4 " polypropylene rope 
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After cutting the rabbet in each end of the 
19“ piece of V 4 decking^ rip it into P/ 2 " 
strips for the table top (TF) siats. 



To assembie the table top, clamp the slats in 
place then screw each end of the slats to the 
rails with a ffSx 1" flat head screw. 


a spacer and pulling it a little tighter. Once 
the seat is where you like it, cut the rope a 
couple of inches from the knot and seal the 
ends. 

Cut the dadoes in the front and back 
rails (TB) for the table. Cut the table top 
slats (TF) from 5/4 decking ripped IV 2 " 
wide. First, cut the decking to length, join 
one edge, and cut the rabbet. Rip to width. 
This insures all the slats are the same. Six 
inch wide decking yields 4 slats. 

T 0 assemble the top, clamp all the slats 



































Outdoor Table 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

4 

TA 

IVV 

3" 

16" 

legs 

2 

TB 

IV4" 

3" 

I8V2" 

back/front rails 

2 

TC 

IV4'' 

3" 

17" 

top end rails 

2 

TD 

IV4" 

3" 

11" 

bottom end rails 

1 

TE 

IV4" 

3" 

IOV2" 

stretcher 

9 

TF 

1" 

V/2'‘ 

I4V4" 

slats 

Supplies 

8 

43 / 4 " bolts 

6 

23 / 4 " bolts 

14 

barrel! nuts 

14 

3 / 16 " X 2" dowel pins 



/ 


5/i 6" X 1Vfi" iieep 


/ 





f 

— V2'' X ^^/ 32 ’' deep 

(Jb) 

1 

:-5/4" 

j ^he" X 1" deep 



5 / 4 " — 1 

3/16" X IVa" d 



3/4"* 


I 

EEp 


© 




■ ^/4" 


5 / 4 '' 


Sources for the barrel nuts and 
bolts are Woodworker’s Supply of 
New Mexico (800) 645-9292, and 
Trend Lines (800) 767-9999. 





^/i6" X P/4" deep 


in place between the two rails. The two end 
slats are flush with the end of the rails. 
Secure the slats in place with one #8 X I” 
flat head wood screw in the ends of each 
slat. The table can be made longer by 
increasing the length of the stretcher and 
top raiVs in 2" increments. The legs can 
also be shortened to make a coffee table 
that goes nicely with the settee. 

The only finish you need apply is a coat 
of wood sealer. This helps keep the wood 
treatment chemicals off your clothes and 
skin and adds another layer of protection 
to the wood. 


H 

1 

' ® 1 



J-4*3/4" 

V4" 3/4"h4—L 




3 / 4 " 


• 3/a" 


q; 


V2" 




Table 
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PullOut™ Plans 

Popular Woodwoildng No. 66 

May 1992 (pages 43-58) 

Full-Size Patterns 





















Carved Corner Cabinet 


carving pattern 
middle left panel 


Carved Corner Cabinet 


carving pattern 
middle right panel 



bottom panel 
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crest blocks 
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carving pattern 
top left panel 


carving pattern 
tpp right panal 
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Project for the Shop 


Jointer Safety Push Blocks 


by Devore O. Burch 

Many years ago, in a wood shop class, I witnessed a 
very serious accident involving a jointer. A fellow was pushing a 
narrow strip through, something slipped and he planed off his 
right thumb. That was a long time ago, and today a jointer is not 
considered a “dangerous” machine. Still, I recently heard about 
a serious accident that occurred when someone planed the flat 
surface of a knotty board—together with his palm. 

These safety push sticks are designed to keep your hands and 
fingers away from spinning cutters while letting you maintain 
complete control of the work piece. 


Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Use contact cement to attach neoprene to 
the planing blocks for a safe, secure grip. 


Narrow Strips 

Jointing narrow strips requires a thin 
but sturdy push block. Cut out the five 
pieces (A,B,C,D and E) given in the Cut¬ 
ting List. Make the thin shoe (A) and heel 
(B) from a hardwood such as oak or maple. 
The fence (C) is plywood and the handle 
(D) and knob (E) are softwoods—pine or 
fir. Use a lathe to turn the knob, or whittle 
it by hand. Look in the PullOut™ Plans for 
a full-size pattern of the handle. Ease the 
edges on the handle. The knob and handle 
must protrude high enough above the fence 
for you to get a good grip. Assemble the 
parts as shown in the top Figure. 


The handle and knob must clear the fence for you to get a good 
grip and to avoid slipping if your knuckles hit. 


This block has the stop in place to help 
feed the wood through the jointer. 


Jointer Safety Push Blocks 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3/4” 


12W 

thin shoe 

1 

B 

V4” 

3/4" 

31/2" 

heel 

1 

C 

V4” ; 

13/4“ 

11“ 

fence 

1 

D 

3/4“ 

6“ 

9“ 

handle 

1 

E 

V/i" 

V/2" 

3" 

knob 

2 

F 

V4'‘ 

3“ 

73/4" 

plates 

2 

G 

3/4" 

21 /2“ 

73/4" 

grips 

1 

H 

1/4“ 

11/^“ 

3“ 

stop 

2 

I I 

1/4" 

3“ 

73/4" 

friction pads 


The block with the stop attached is the 
rear pusher. 


Planing Blocks 

The plates (F) and the stop (H) are 
plywood—the grips (G) are softwood. Get 
the proper shape for the grip from the 
PullOut™ Plans. Ease the edges of the 
grips before you install them on their bases. 
Note that the grip is offset so your hand 
clears the fence. Screw and glue the stop 
to one of the blocks. The friction pads are 
best made from neoprene rubber which 
can be found at your local water sports 
shop orfabric store. Contact-cement them 
in place. The front block guides while the 
rear block with the stop is the pusher. 

Finish or not, as you choose. [PWl 
















































by John Farwell 

Before the hand plane was developed, 
craftsmen trimmed lumber to size with a 
hand chisel. This is a difficult procedure to 
master—any error will surface in the final 
product. One of those early woodworkers 
finally had the idea of mounting a chisel in 
a block of wood to hold it at a true and 
constant angle to the work. Since then, 
hand planes have evolved into the preci¬ 
sion-built planes we use today. The project 
in this article is based on the jack plane. 
One of the most commonly used hand 
planes, it is considered by many the “Jack 
of All Work” because it can cut deeper and 
plane a truer surface than most planes. 
Though this plane is made to scale, it’s not 
meant for actual woodworking, it’s an in¬ 
teresting conversation piece to have around 
the shop. 

First, study the Assembly Figure on 

John Farwell is a drafting student at ConVal 
High in Peterborough. New Hampshire. 


page 61 to become familiar with the pieces 
and how they go together, then cut all the 
parts to their rough dimensions as given in 
the Cutting List. Use light-colored hard¬ 
woods to represent metal parts and dark 
wood for the handle (H) and knob. Trans¬ 
fer the patterns in the PullOut™ Plans for 
the sides (A), frog (F), handle and cap iron 
(K) and cut them out on the scroll saw. Cut 
out the two sole pieces (B) and (C) accord¬ 
ing to Figure 1 and drill the W holes. 
Make the adjuster by gluing up the three 
disks shown in Figure 2, then drill the Va" 
hole for the dowel. An alternative method 
uses three brass fender washers and Va" 
brass rod. Cut out the iron (G) and chip 
breaker (J) according to Figure 3 and drill 
the 3/8" holes. Also drill the ^/s" holes in the 
frog, handle and cap iron. Turn the knob on 
your lathe according to the dimensions in 
Figure 4. 

Check all the pieces to make sure they 
are dimensionally correct and fit properly. 


Sand the pieces with #120 then #220 
sandpaper to smooth the surfaces and 
remove any marks left by cutting tools. 
Keep all the edges and corners sharp and 
take care not to distort them. The broad 
end of the cap iron can be tapered or 
rounded if desired. After all the pieces are 
ready, dry fit them. If the pieces fit, begin 
the assembly. Glue the sides to the sole 
pieces: then install the divider (D) to com¬ 
plete the sole assembly. After the glue has 
dried, sand off any excess. Glue the ad¬ 
juster (E) to the back of the frog; then place 
them between the side pieces of the sole. 
Position the handle and knob (I), then the 
blade chipper and clamp. 

Apply a clear coat of Danish oil or 
varnish to the completed plane, if you 
didn’t use walnut on the handle and knob, 
you can stain them with a dark stain before 
you glue them in place. Lightly sand with 
#000 steel wool and apply a coat of paste 
wax.[f| 
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Deborah Porter 


























Figure 4. Knob 





Wooden Jack Plane 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

Vie' 

21^' 

19“ 

sides 

1 

B 

^6" 

3" 

14“ 

sole back 

1 

c 

w 

3^ 

5V‘ 

sde front 

1 

D 

^16" 


3" 

d/vider 

1 

E 

diam. 

1^4“ 

adjuster 

1 

F 

2V“ 

4“ 

5^4“ 

frag 

1 

G 


2%' 

10“ 

iron 

1 

H 

%4- 

AVa" 

m‘ 

handle 

1 

1 

ZW diam. 

4“ 

knob 

1 

J 

Ve' 

zye 

6^4" 

chip breaker 

1 

K 

^6* 

2^4* 

7W 

cap iron 

5 

L 

W diam. 

w 

pins 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Curved 

Glass 

Wall 

Sconce 



by Rod Beemer 

This bow-front sconce designed by my 
son Chuck is a fine introductory project for 
working with curved glass. It combines 
straightforward joinery, lathe work and a 
basic curved glass door frame that will 
show you how easy and attractive curved 
glass projects can be. When you’re done, 
you’ll have a striking accent piece and one 
more skill in your woodworking repertoire. 
See the accompanying article “Friendly 
Magic” on page 66 for information on ob- 
taining the curved glass door panel. 

Cut the sconce sides (A and B), side 
stiles (C), shelf (D), bow blanks (E) and 
door stiles (F) according to the Cutting List. 
Using the full-size pattern in the PullOut™ 
Plans and Figure 1, shape the two sides. 
They’ve been designed so you can either 

Rod Beemer's shop, Furniture Art, is located 
in Salina, Kansas. 


make the radius cut-outs on the band saw 
or drill them out. Drilling these will keep the 
sanding to a minimum and ensure crisp, 
exact lines. Shape the side stiles as shown 
in Figure 1. You’ll find afull-size pattern for 
the shelf in the PullOut™ Plans. Rout an 
ogee on the curved edge. 

Accurately ploughing the dadoes in the 
sides for the hinge and latch side stiles (C) 


is critical (Figure 2). Otherwise the open¬ 
ing will be too narrow or too wide for the 
door. Don’t secure the stiles in the dado 
until you have the door completed—fit 
them in dry so you can check the finished 
door in the opening later. If the door turns 
out to be a bit too wide, you can joint the 
side stiles to accommodate—rather than 
(continued on page 68) 


Use the bow pattern youl! find in the PuilOuf" Pians to make a template for routing the 
curved glass rabbet. Clamp the template in place and use a straight bit in your router. 
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Mark the outside radius of the bow using the 
fuU-size pattern, and bandsaw along the 
outside of the line. 



After cutting one end of the bow, mark the 
net length and reset the stop before cutting 
the other end. 




Construct this jig to cut the door bows to 
length on your table saw. Making the stops 
adjustable is necessary to ensure the proper 
angle of cut. 
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tinker with—the door. If the door is too | 
narrow, you’ll only have to make a new set | 
of slightly wider stiles. I 

Let’s tackle the curved door. As with | 
any project of some complexity, there are | 
as many approaches as there are wood- 
workers. The method shown here will pro¬ 
duce excellent results with a minimum of 
equipment. And if you take the time to build 
the simple jigs that I’ll describe along the 
way, you’ll save time and frustration. 

Center the full-size pattern for the door 
bow (in the PullOut™ Plans) on the blank 
(E) and bandsaw the inside radius first. 
Now make a template appropriate to the 
radius of your router guide bushing. Clamp 
the template in place and rout the rabbet 
for the glass Vie" deep. Then bandsaw the 
outside radius of the pattern and sand (see 
the photos on pages 66-67). 

You’re ready to cut the bows to their 
finished length. The jig shown in the pho¬ 
tos on page 67 really comes in handy here, 
and the results are superior. The end cuts 
on the bows must be exact and consistent, 
or the door might be racked beyond use. 

Afterthe bows are cutto finished length, 
set them aside and shape the door stiles 

Use a drUUng jig to locate and driU the dowef 
holes in the ends of the door bows. 



An auxiliary fence on the miter gauge helps 
steady the bow while rabbeting the ends. 



(F) as shown in Figure 2 . Locate and drill 
the dowel holes in the stiles and bows; 
then rout the glass rabbets in the door 
stiles. The hinge-side door stile has a 
second rabbet (Figure 2) cut to allow the 
glass to clear the stile when you install it. I 

Dry fit the door bows and stiles together 
before starting the final assembly. 



used a table-mounted router with fence 
and %" bit. Set stops on the router table’s 
fence to end-stop the rabbet 1 V 4 " from the 
end of the stile. Square up the rabbet with 
a chisel and the door stiles are ready for 
assembly. 


Band clamps work well when you*re ready to 
glue the bows and stiles together. 
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Curved Glass Corner Wall Sconce 

Cutting List 

I Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 



2oy,6‘ 

right side 

1 

B 


71V,6- 

20 '/i6 ’ 

ieft side 

2 

c 



15^56" 

side stiles 

1 

D 


5^’ 

5%" 

shelf 

2 

E 

1V4* 

2" 

7W 

door bow blanks 

2 

F 


1'/4’ 

W/2‘ 

door shies 

2 

G 

®/l8’ 


4%"' 

crest mouldings 

2 

H 

®/l6‘ 

IV 16 " 

2 V 2 " 

bottom mouldings 

2 

I 

IV 4 ' 

1V4“ 

3%’ 

crest finials 

2 

J 

IV 4 '’ 

IV 4 " 

zw 

drop finials 

1 

K 

Vie" 


12%" 

hinge-side glass stop 

1 

L 

%2“ 

"V 


latch-side giass stop 

Supplies 

2 

hinges 

1 

magnetic catch ‘ 

1 

door pull 

1 

wall hanger , 

7 

1 1 / 2 “ X #t0 wood screws 

4 

V 2 " brads 

1 

7'/4‘ X1 2 V 2 ' glass bent on a 6’ radius ' 


Recess the hanger 
so the sconce will 
hang fiat 



You can easily adapt the sand¬ 
ing jig in the top right photo to 
help in positioning the pieces 
for assembly. 


Mortise the door hinges on the 
door itself; then attach the 
door to the hinge-side stile. 


Ready the bows for assembly by cut¬ 
ting a rabbet on each end. I did this on the 
table saw using the miter gauge with a 
back-up board (bottom left photo, oppo¬ 
site page). The blade depth should match 
the Vie" lip on the bow face. Set the dis¬ 
tance between the fence and the outside 
of the blade to match the depth of the 
rabbet on the door stiles. With the end of 
the bow flush against the fence, make the 

Slip the curved glass into the door frame 
after you stain and finish the sconce. 


first pass to set the 
cut and then clean 
out the rest with an 
additional pass or 
two. Dry fit aftercut¬ 
ting the first end rab¬ 
bet and make ad¬ 
justments if needed. 
You’re ready to 
glue the door frame. Band clamps work 
well if you’re careful not to pull the stiles 
either up or down from a tight joint. Note 
that the bows are slightly heavier than the 
stiles (center photo, opposite page). This 
lets you work down the bows once the 
frame is dry to the thickness of the stiles, 
making for a smooth joint without destroy¬ 
ing the integrity of the stiles. 

I used a drum sander to work the bows 

Nail a glass stop (K and L) along each door 
stile to hold the glass in place. 


down to match the stiles. Once that’s done, 
you can check the door for proper fit. After 
making any necessary adjustments, mount 
the hanger on the back and you’re ready to 
assemble the sides, stiles and shelf (pho¬ 
tos above). 

Glue in the hinge and latch side stiles 
(C), and drill the finial holes. The shelf must 
have a space between its curved outer 
edge and the door bow so air can circulate 
around the candle in the finished sconce. 

Final assembly, sanding and hardware 
fitting are easier if you use the jig shown in 
the photos above. Cut the crest and bot¬ 
tom mouldings (G and H), sand and se¬ 
cure them to the top and bottom edges of 
the side pieces as shown. The crest and 
drop finials (I and J) can be purchased 
from many local and mail order suppliers, 
but if you like those used here, set your 
calipers to the diameters on the patterns in 
the PullOut™ Plans and turn your own. 

After you’ve mounted the hardware on 
the door frame, it’s ready to hang. Cut the 
two glass stops (K and L), slightly round 
over one edge of each, and you’re ready 
for the finish room. 

If you can drive four small brads, you’re 
qualified to install the curved glass panel 
after finishing. You can turn a wooden 
candle holder or buy any number of pre¬ 
made designs; I found a porcelain holder 
that works nicely. 




You can make finish sanding the door 
frame much easier by constructing a jig to 
hold the work. 
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Working with Curved Giass 


by Rod Beemer 

Does it take magic to work with curved glass? Many of my 
customers and fellow woodworkers think it does. Actually, curved 
glass is more “user-fr/end// than you might think. The magic 
comes from the appearance—the beauty of curved glass can add 
to a furniture design. 

If grandmother’s old oak china cabinet needs new glass or if 
you’ve just thought about using curved glass in afurniture design, 
take heart. Contrary to popular belief, glass bending didn’t 
disappear with hoop skirts and whalebone corsets. You can get 
quality curved glass from many reputable sources today. So dig 
out the old china, or go ahead with plans for a curved glass 
furniture piece. You can master the craft of working with curved 
glass. 

Curved glass appears in furnishings as early as medieval 
times and was in wide use by the mid-1800’s. Pieces from 
Rod Beemer’s shop, Furniture Art, is located in Salina, Kansas. 


France, French Canada, Spain, England and the United States 
reflect its use in furniture design over a century ago. The process 
of bending glass was basically the same then as it is now. To 
produce a piece of curved glass a flat sheet is placed in a mold 
of the desired radius. The mold and glass are then heated in a kiln 
until the glass becomes soft and sags to conform to the shape of 
the mold. The process requires temperatures of 1000° to 1200° 
Fahrenheit. Molds are generally made of metal, clay or ceramics. 
Once the glass conforms to the mold, it’s cooled slowly to avoid 
becoming brittle. If the process is done properly, the resulting 
curved glass has the same properties as the original flat sheet. 

Much of the old glass found in antique pieces has a rippled 
appearance. This same effect can be reproduced in glass bent 
today, making it possible to match the original glass. Single- and 
double-strength common float glass is generally bent for curved 
glass used in furniture. Single-strength glass is Vie" thick and 
double-strength glass is Vs" thick. 



Many local | 

companies, like ^ 

Hopcroft 
Stained Glass 
Studios in 
Kansas City, as 
well as those 
listed on page 
68, can supply a 
variety of glass 
bends. Two 
special molds 
are shown to 
the left. 


At right, a flat 
sheet of glass 
lies in a metal 
mold before 
entering the 
kiln. 
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TYPE A 

Shallow cylindrical bend; 
curve not to exceed 58° 



Curve exceeds 90° but not 128° 


Ordering Bent Glass 

When requesting a price quote, supply a 
tracing or sketch of the curve showing as 
many of these dimensions as possible 
(see the Figure on the opposite page): 

(A) Glass Thickness 

(B) Outside Girth 

(C) Outside Radius 

(D) Height or Length 

(E) Outside Chord 

(F) Outside Depth 

Glass with tangential flat sections must 
include the length of the flat sections. 

Based on information supplied by 
Standard Bent Glass Co., Inc., Butler, PA 


TYPE B 

Cylindrical bend; 
curve exceeds 58° but not 90° 



Double or triple reverse curves 



Triple reverse curve with 
tangential flat(s) 


TYPE E 

Curve plus a tangential flat 



Tangential flat, plus curve, plus 
tangential flat 



IRREGULAR CURVE 
No true radius 


Place this end of the pattern in the 
back corner of the rabbet. 


The (glass 
rests against 
this wood 
moulding. 



Swing this end into the 
rabbet—because the 
glass must clear the lip, it 
will appear to fit somewhat 
loosely. Check the width at top 
and bottom, and use the smaller 
measurement,' 


Fitting The Curved GiassTempiate 


width 


Determining Glass Size 

Whether planning for a new project or replacing curved glass 
in old furniture, the first step is to determine the size you need. 
When ordering curved glass the supplier must know three dimen¬ 
sions: the radius, width (girth) and length of the glass. 

If you’re replacing a ' 

broken piece with one ^ 
end still intact, stand j \\ 

the glass on a piece | 
of paper and trace \ radius 
around it. The tracing \ 
and the length dimen- 
sion will be enough for the 

supplier to determine the radius and width you need. Unforlu- 
nately, the glass usually breaks in a way which prevents you from 
obtaining a tracing. If this is the case, cut a template from some 
posterboard to fit in the bow. Make certain that your pattern has 
I the proper width as well as radius. It should fit easily between the 
I stiles. When measuring length, allow Vs" less than the actual 
° opening. This is essential to avoid binding during installation. 
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An ordinary straightedge such as this metal yardstick is all you 
need to lay out the line for cutting the glass to width. 


When designing a new piece of furniture, keep in mind that 
most suppliers consider a glass size of about 24" X 52" the largest 
standard size. Other larger sizes are available upon special 
request. When i interviewed Standard Bent Glass, they were in 
the process of bending a 102" X 120" sheet. This company is 



Pull the cutter toward you; and once you've started, don’t stop 
until you’ve run off the edge. 


limited only by the size of sheet glass that can be manufactured. 
Of course, expect to pay more for custom bends and larger sizes. 

As a rule, the standard radius bends begin with 6" and increase 
in increments of Vz". However, as with size, a nonstandard radius 
can be matched on a custom order. The Figures show many other 


Where To Buy Curved Glass 


All of the glass suppliers listed here 
report excellent success in shipping 
curved glass anywhere. Most standard- 
size glass goes UPS. Large numbers of 
panes and unusually large sizes may 
require freight line shipping. Either way, 
it will get to you without damage almost 
100% of the time. Do expect to pay a 
modest charge for boxing or crating. 

it is my policy to insist that delivery 
people remain at the shop until IVe 
uncrated and inspected the glass so 
they can make a notation on the freight 
bill if damage has occurred. This may 
not please the driver, but it’s essential if 
you wish to collect any damage claim 
due to breakage in shipping. 

The following companies can supply 
you with curved glass and accessories; 

Hopcroft Stained Glass Studios, Inc. 
5810 Quincy Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64130 
Tel. 816-363-5810 
Hopcroft has been in business since 
1914 and can supply standard curved 
glass plus many custom bends such as 


serpentine. Prices are on a per job quote. 

Van Dyke’s 
P.O. Box 278 

Woonsocket, South Dakota 57385 
Tel. 605-796-4425/fax 605-796-4085 
Van Dyke’s maintains a large inven¬ 
tory of standard curved glass and 95% of 
orders can be filled within a few days. 
They also offer other items used in work¬ 
ing with curved glass such as wooden 
bows and rails. 

Standard Bent Glass Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 469 

Butler, Pennsylvania 16003-0469 
Tel. 412-287-3747 
Standard Bent Glass has been bend¬ 
ing glass since 1914. They can provide 
curved glass for furniture pieces as well 
as all special bends. They are a world¬ 
wide leader in architectural bent glass. 
Due to the highly custom nature of their 
product, they don’t publish a price list. 
However, their customer service repre¬ 
sentatives can provide same-day price 
quotation on a per job basis. 


Blair Glass 
P.O. Box 484 

Blair, Nebraska 68008-0484 
Tel. 402-426-4711/fax 402-426-4712 
Blair maintains a large inventory of 
standard curved glass, and can provide 
special bends by quote only. They do 
publish a price list for standard bends 
which is available upon request. 

California Glass Bending 
320 East B Street 
Wilmington, California 90744 
Tel. 310-549-5255/800-223-6594 
fax 213-549-5398 

California Glass Bending is a reliable 
supplier of standard curved glass as well 
as special bends. Prices are on a quote- 
only basis. 

Order glassworking tools from: 
Woodworker’s Supply, Inc. 

5604 Alameda Place, NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87113 
Tel. 505-821-0500 
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Use a fett-tipped pen and a strip of 
posterboard to mark the iength of the curved 
glass panel. 



Roll the glass away from you so the point 
where cutter meets glass firmly contacts 
the bench. Push the cutter along. 



Grab the glass edge on each side of the 
score and ''fold” the glass sharply down¬ 
ward for a good, clean break. 


bends that are available. Although V& is the standard thickness, 
glass up to 1" thick can be successfully bent. Before proceeding 
with a project design that requires special glass sizes and bends, 
however, check with the supplier to be sure they can provide what 
you need. All special sizes and bends are by quote only, so check 
around before ordering. 

Cutting Curved Glass 


opposite is true of good curved glass. In fact. It is no different than 
dealing with a piece of good flat glass. You can carry it, box it, ship 
it, stand it up, lay it down and even get a little rough with it. and it 
won’t self-destruct. I handle it with the same reasonable amount 
of care any glass deserves, but I don’t baby it. As long as the 
surface integrity of glass is maintained, it resists breakage under 
normal handling. In other words, don’t scratch or score it during 
handling and storing. 


People believe that curved 
often reluctant even to touch it 


Qcamhearea to be scored. 
Keep the cutting wheel at 
r\ 0 ht angles to the g lass, 
and pull the tool toward 
you. Lubricate the wheel 
with keroBene or a 
light oil. 


glass is especially fragile and are 
much less cut a piece. Quite the 


Does it take special skills to cut curved glass? No. The ability 
to hold a cutter and follow a line will just about do it. How about 
special tools? No. The only tool that you really need is a standard 
glass cutter. As in any craft, there are specialty tools made, but 
they aren’t necessary. But if you’re a tool freak like me, you may 
be interested in some of the special ones available for working 
with glass. 

You can buy a standard glass cutter at a hardware store for 
under five dollars. The principle behind this cutter is the same for 
all glass cutters—a handle with a device to score the glass 
surface. In this case the scoring device is a small, hard steel 
wheel. Another version has a carbide cutter wheel. 
Carbide is much harder and holds up longer 
under rugged use. Most people I’ve talked to 
say they get just as good a cut with the 
standard steel cutter. Unless you’re plan¬ 
ning to do a great deal of glass cutting, 
the carbide isn’t necessary. 
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Here’s a simple border pattern that you can easily etch into a piece 
of curved glass. 


When cutting glass, always lubricate the cutter with kerosene 
or a light oil. You can buy a steel wheel cutter with an oil reservoir 
in the handle—handy if you’re making many cuts. But if you’re not 
using a self-oiling type, place some kerosene or light oil in a small 



After drawing the design on contact paper and adhering it to the 
glass, cut out the parts you want etched with an X-Acto knife. 


container and dip in the cutter before each cut. Pistol-grip cutters 
with an oil reservoir are also available. Though the design is 
different, the operating principle is the same. 

Other tools include agrozer pliers (see the photo on the 
previous page) which are used to clean up cuts that don’t run 
cleanly. They’re handy, too, if you need to trim off a small amount 
such as Vb". I’ve also used plain old pliers for nibbling edges. 
Another tool, cut-running pliers, can be helpful but they’re not 
essential. 

During the cutting operation I like to use a clean piece of 
cardboard on the top of my workbench. Some prefer a piece of 
carpet. What you want is a clean, non-abrasive work surface. 
Clean the glass of any dirt or foreign material and you’re ready to 
mark out the dimensions on the glass. If you’ve never cut glass 
before, you may want to practice on a flat piece. The cutting 
principle is the same. You make most cuts by pulling the cutter 
toward you, but when cutting across the curve of a curved sheet, 
it’s best to push the tool. If it needs to be cut both to length and 
width, I prefer cutting to width first, then across the curve for the 
length. I use a felt-tipped pen and a simple straightedge to mark 
the cut down the length of the glass. A strip of posterboard works 
as a straightedge to mark the cut across the curve. 



The job is made easy by using 
an inexpensive sandblaster. 



Theee clipe secure the 
0\aee in a wood door 
frame. 



The adjustable screw 
with rubber tip accorr 
modatee different 
depths. 









Glass Retainer Clip 
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Foryourpractice cuts, don’t worry about perfect straightness— 
that will come with practice. Concentrate on applying the correct 
amount of pressure. Oil the cutter and place it on the glass with 
about the same amount of pressure you’d use to cut cardboard 
with a razor knife. A lot of pressure is not necessary. As you pull 
the cutter across the glass you should hear it “sing” continuously. 
If you hear a grinding sound or notice small chips of glass pop 
from the cut, resulting in a ragged score line, you’re applying too 
much pressure. Once you start the cut, don’t stop until you run off 
the edge of the glass and don’t try to go over it a second time. 

After you’ve scored the glass, grab the edge on each side of 
the score and “fold” the glass sharply downward. It should break 
clean. This is where a pair of cut-running pliers can be useful. 
Always wear safety glasses when working with any kind of glass. 
Some people feel more comfortable wearing a pair of gloves 
during the “folding” step. Don’t get discouraged if your cuts 
sometimes refuse to break cleanly—even the pros don’t always 
get it perfect. Remember to oil the cutter between each cut and 
keep all glass chips and slivers off your work surface. 

Once you’ve made a few successful practice cuts, you’ve 
mastered the basic cutting technique and are ready to cut a piece 
of curved glass. Keep in mind that the point where the cutter 
contacts the glass must always be solidly backed up. As you run 
the cutter across the concave side of the curved surface, roll or 
tip the glass so that the cutting wheel bears down on the glass 
firmly and continually against the bench top. With a little practice 
this is easy to master. 

Getting Fancy 

Curved glass adds another dimension to furniture design 
without any extra embellishment, but if you want to give it a 
personal touch, here are a few artistic treatments you can try. 

Etching offers the opportunity to personalize a project with 
initials, family crests or any design that strikes your fancy. Once 
you have the artworkforyour glass, make afew photocopies. This 
is especially useful if the design incorporates repeated patterns, 
and it provides a record of your design for future use. 

Begin by covering the entire face of the glass with self- 
adhesive contact paper. Glue the pattern or design in the proper 
location directly onto the contact paper. I’ve found that spray 
adhesive works best for this step. With a sharp hobby knife or 
razor blade, cut out the design you want etched into the glass (see 
the photo above left). I do all my etching with a sandblaster using 
fine to medium grade sand at 40 to 50 pounds of line pressure. 
Move the gun evenly over the design, blasting the glass until it’s 
frosted to your liking. Then simply remove the contact paper. If 
you don’t have the equipment, many commercial sandblasting 
companies will do it for you if you have the glass prepared when 
you take it to them. 

Leading a piece of curved glass is another special treatment 
that adds your personal touch. It’s not too difficult for anyone used 
to working with their hands—such as woodworkers. Because the 
glass is curved, you will be somewhat limited in design. Stained 
glass does not come with a radius bend, but narrow strips can be 
leaded in at the edges and still maintain the curved effect. Small 
pieces across the top and bottom add color and texture, and are 
easy to install. You can also etch or frost sections of the curved 
glass itself, and then lead them into the piece. When figuring the 
size of the glass and cutting pieces for a specific opening, keep 



This simple Jig helps hold all the pieces of glass and lead earning 
together during the leading process. 



The combinations of stained, 
frosted, etched and curved 
glass for leading are unlimited. 



in mind that the lead earning does add width and length to the 
completed piece. Allow for this extra before you start. Another 
concern when leading curved glass is holding the pieces in place 
while you’re working. I’ve found that a simple jig (photo) works 
very well and isn’t difficult to make. 

The techniques of stained glass and leading are outside the 
scope of this article, but many craft books are available that give 
good step-by-step instructions. If you can cut glass and operate 
a soldering tool, you can create a striking piece for your wood¬ 
working project. 

I have had my share of frustrating moments working with 
curved glass. But when I deliver a finished piece of furniture and 
see how it transforms a room—and hear the compliments of a 
satisfied customer—I realize again that I’m hooked on the friendly 
magic of curved glass. 0 
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Handy Lathe 
Tool Rack 


Project for the Shop 


Don Kinnaman is a retired high school woodshop teacher from 
Phoenix, Arizona, and a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


epeed 

chart 


drill as needed 
for accessories 


for 

calipers 


for calipers 


by Don Kinnaman 

It has always been my philosophy to make a woodworking 
shop as accessible as possible for my students. Over the span of 
forty years, my students and I tried several ideas for storing lathe 
tools. We hung them in a tilted rack near the tailstock, but this was 
just not handy. We tried having them in pockets just below the 
lathe bed, but it was difficult to differentiate between a gouge or 
a skew, and the pockets were constantly filling with dirt. The 
carousel idea came to mind about twenty years ago and was not 
only used for our school lathes, but was copied by Arizona State 
University, Northern Arizona University, and a host of junior and 
senior high schools in the Phoenix area. Some of the advantages 
of the lathe tool carousel are that the tools are close at hand, it’s 
easy to see if any tools are missing, and it can be labeled to 
indicate where each tool goes. The carousel can be made from 
scrap plywood or whatever is at hand to fit any industrial or home 
lathe. The base of the carousel provides space for other tools 
such as calipers, a spanner wrench, take-up bolt, and so on. 

Makfng the Base 

First, make the base unit from a good grade of plywood, such 
as 3 / 4 " birch. The base and carousel are entirely dependent on the 
size and shape of your lathe and the number and size of your 
tools. Refer to the Figure above for guideline dimensions as you 
construct this project. Take a long piece of wire or solder and bend 
it to conform to the shape of the headstock on your lathe. Use the 


wire as a guide to cut the two side pieces (A). 
Make two spacers (B) 6" to 8" wide for the front 
and for the back. The back supports the caliper rack 
(C). Cut the piece for the top of the base (D). 

A brace and thumbscrew may be needed to secure the 
base unit to the lathe. The sides conform to the lathe well— 
nothing is really needed here to hold this all in place— but for 
peace of mind you can add a brace and thumbscrew anyway. 
Soften all the edges and finish with lacquer or urethane. Screw or 
nail the base unit together with glue in the joints. 


Carousel Construction 

Most lathe tool sets include a 1" gouge, V 2 '' gouge, V 4 " gouge, 
1" skew, V 2 " skew, bullnose or V 2 " roundnose, parting tool and 
V 2 " diamond point—a total of eight chisels. You may have more 
than this—or plan to add to your collection—and the carousel will 
have to be made large enough to accommodate all your tools. 

The carousel top (E) and two tool bottoms (F) are 6" in 
diameter and are made of 3 / 4 " stock. If you want your carousel to 
hold more than eight tools, allow 2 V 4 " of circumference per tool. 
Lay out evenly spaced holes in the top to accommodate the 
chisels. Double up the top and one bottom and bore them at the 
same time, unless you want to make the holes in the tool bottom 
smaller to accommodate the V 2 '’ wide chisels. Our chisels have 
a 1" ferrule and the holes in the top were bored to fit these. After 
drilling the holes in one of the bottom pieces, glue and nail it to the 
solid bottom. 

Make the spacer block (G) from a piece of 4 X 4 between 4" 
and 5" long, depending on the length of your chisel irons. Use a 
V-block on your bandsaw to cut the corners off the 4 X 4 to form 
an octagonal shape. 

Using a router with a roundover or chamfering bit, chamfer 
both sides of all the holes in the top and bottom slightly. Drill a 
reference hole in the center of the carousel top, tool bottom, 
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The Carousel Assembly 





Lathe Speed Guide 

Diameter 

Roughing Cot 

Shaping Cut 

Finishing Cut 

Up to 2” 

910 rpm 

2590 rpm 

4250 rpm 

2” to 4" 

810 rp m 

2375 rpm 

3380 rpm 

4" to 

650 rpm 

1825 rpm 

2375 rpm 

6" to 8" 

650 rpm 

1200 rpm 

1825 rprn 

8" to 10” 

650 rpm 

910 rpm 

1025 rpm 

over 10" 

650 rpm 

650 rpm 

650 rpm 



Sources 

Here are some mail-order sources for the swivel mecha¬ 
nism just in case your local hardware store can’t get them; 

Constantine’s 

The Woodworkers' Store 

2050 Eastchester Rd. 21801 Industrial Blvd. 

Bronx, NY 10461 

Rogers, MN 55374-9514 

1 (800) 223-8087 

1 (612) 428-2199 

Trend-Lines 

Woodworker’s Supply 

375 Beacham St. 

1108 North Glenn Rd. 

Chelsea, MA 01250 
1 (800) 767-9999 

Casper, WY 82601 

Woodcraft 


210 Wood County Industrial Park 

P. O. Box 1686 


Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686 

1 (800)225-1153 



spacer block and turntable (H) so that everything aligns properly 
when put together. Line up the ferrule holes with the blade tip 
holes as you assemble the carousel. 

The turntable starts out as a disk 8” in diameter. Lay out eight 
evenly spaced holes around the perimeter, then drill a V hole at 
each position with the holes just touching the outside edge. When 
finished, cut around the the base through the center of each hole 
so that you have eight half circles. Finish as you did the rest of the 
carousel. 

Mount a small lazy susan on the top of the base unit after the 
entire carousel is assembled. Rotate the top of the lazy susan, 
then mark and drill an access hole so the screws into the upper 
half of the lazy susan can be secured to the underside of the 
turntable. Revolve the carousel until all four screws are placed 
correctly. Use a label maker to mark each hole for the tool that will 
be stored there. Wrap the edge of the carousel top with plastic 
colored tape and place the labels on this contrasting base. 

The front spacer is a good place to list turning speeds or other 
useful information. It’s a good idea to constantly review speeds 
versus diameters to be safe on the job, even at home, so type this 
information out on a 3" X 5" card, attach it to the spacer, and cover 
it with a piece of clear plastic.!^ 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


PLa/hXei^ 


by Robert M. Colpetzer 


Before you take those empty plastic containers to the recycling 
center, take a good look at them. There may be a project among 
those empties just waiting to be discovered. That’s exactly what 
happened while I was packing up some empty plastic containers. 
My wife had asked me to make some wooden planters for her, but 
I’d been hesitantto begin the project because I needed a liner that 
would protect the wood from the moisture 
in the potting soil. 

Pondering over all the different-sized 
containers, I decided to develop a planter 
that used a tambour assembly for the 
sides. Having built tambour doors before, 

I knew that I could bend the tambours 
around some pretty tight curves. After a 
little thought, I determined there were 
several ways to make the planters de¬ 
pending on the shape of the container 
and the tools available. I’ll give you two ways to proceed and 
present some ideas to help you make planters from shapes not 
shown here. 

Although the planters can be made from many types of wood, 
I chose Western Red Cedar. It is readily available in my area and 
provides a neutral color when a clear finish is applied. 

Robert Cotpetzer is a woodworker in Clinton, Tennessee. 


Making The Tambours 

To completely encircle a eVa" diameter gallon jug, you need 
twenty-six wide tambour strips. From a piece of stock X 
7"X 17", rip thirteen strips 3/8" wide. It is important to note that your 
stock for the tambours must be exactly 2 / 4 " thick; any variation will 
throw off the dimensions on the drawing. 
Plane the strips to V 4 " to remove the saw 
marks from each side. Line the strips up 
edge to edge and belt sand the face to 
remove any machine marks. I found that 
removing the machine marks before pro¬ 
ceeding is easier—later, these pieces are 
cut fairly short. Use a shaper or table- 
mounted router to round over an Vs" radius 
on the face edges of each strip. Finish sand 
the shaped edges and face before cutting 
the strips to a rough length of 8". 

At this point, you could glue the tambour strips to canvas 
fabric, as you would for a conventional tambour door. But since 
these tambours are glued in place and won’t move, they only 
need to be held together long enough to be positioned. The inside 
of the tambour strips are covered by the plastic liner and won’t 
show. Position the strips snugly, edge to edge, face down and 
apply two strips of 2" duct tape. This holds the strips together 


Round Planter Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

W 

L 

Piece 

2 

A 

3 / 4 " 

8'’ 

8" 

top and bottom 

26 

B 

V 4 " 

3 / 4 " 

73 / 4 " 

tambours 

1 

c 

3 / 4 " 

3 / 4 " 

7" 

feet (4) 

1 

D 

eVs" dia. container 

liner 
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Use duct tape to hold tambour strips 
together for sizing and rabbeting. 


Trim the rough assembly to width on the 
table saw. 


Use a featherboard to assure accuracy 
when cutting the rabbet in the tambour. 


securely until they’re in position to glue to the top and bottom. 
Allow the duct tape to extend 2" beyond the ends for fastening 
later. 

Trim and cut the tambour assembly to 7 ^/ 4 " on the table saw. 
While you’re still at the table saw, set up and cut a rabbet on both 
ends of the tambour assembly to form a 5 / 32 " X tongue. I used 
a feather board to hold the tambour tight against the fence while 
making the cheek cut of the rabbet. 

Form the tambour assembly into a circle and tape it together 
using the tab left earlier. You should now be able to slip a gallon 
jug inside the circle. 

Making The Top And Bottom 

Cut two pieces of Western Cedar 8 V 4 " X 8 V 4 ''. Find the 
center of each square by drawing diagonals from corner to 
corner. Use a compass to lay out an 8" circle on both squares. Cut 
out each circle on the bandsaw—stay to the outside of the layout 
line. 

Affix a lathe screw-chuck to the center of one of the disks; then 
fasten the chuck and the disk to the lathe. Turn the disk to an 8" 
diameter; then turn a bead on the edge. 

From the center of the disk, lay out the radius of the slot 
according to the dimensions given in Figure 1. It is important to 




-1- 

top 1 






— . . 



1 

5/4 


—- d" -/- 



X ^/a" e\ot 


5 / 52 " 


tambour side view 


-7^/4"- 


tamboor 


Figure 1. Tambours and Top 




7a" 



note that before you cut the slot, form the tambour around the 
gallon jug and check the diameter so you don’t position the slot 
incorrectly. 

Use your parting tool to cut a ^/le" X deep slot inside the 
layout mark. I suggest that when you part the slot, make the cut 
only Vie" deep. Turn off the lathe, wrap the tambour around the 
jug and test for fit. Cut the slot to full depth, sand the disk, then 
remove it from the lathe. 

Mount the second disk on the screw-chuck and turn it exactly 
as you did the first one. Since this one will be the top, you need 
to remove the center. From the center mark, lay out the diameter 
of the cutout from the dimensions given in Figure 1. Use your 
parting tool to cut a Vs" deep groove. Do not cut completely 
through. Sand the disk as before, then remove it from the chuck. 
To remove the center of the second disk, drill an Vs" hole in the 
groove and insert a scroll saw blade through the hole, reattach the 
blade, then saw around the parted groove to remove the center. 

With a Vs" round over bit, rout the top edge of the hole to 
remove excess 
material, and sand. 


Use a parting tool to cut part way through the 
lid. Finish the cut with a scroll saw. 
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Turn the four feet from one piece of wood; then cut them apart and 
finish individually on the lathe. 



The Feet 

Chuck a 3 / 4 " X 3 / 4 " X 7" piece of wood between centers in the 
lathe and turn the fourfeet like the one shown in the above Figure. 
Turn all four of the feet on one blank then cut them apart. Chuck 
each one individually and finish turn the bottoms to make a round 
ball. 

Layout the position of the feet on the bottom disk. Equally 
space them 3 from the center. Locate their positions and drill 
four V 4 " X 3/8" deep holes. 

Assembly 

Cut the top from a gallon plastic jug so the resulting container 
is 7" tall. Dry assemble all the parts and make any adjustments. 
Any height of planter can be made, just make the plastic container 
3 / 4 " shorter than the full length of the tambour strips. 

Gfue all the parts together. Make sure you install the plastic 
liner before you glue on the top. When the glue is dry, unclamp 
then remove the duct tape. Sand all the parts with 150-grit paper 
and clean up any glue stains. Remove the dust with a vacuum, 
tack rag or compressor. For a superior gloss finish, apply one coat 
of sanding sealer followed by two coats of exterior varnish. Scuff 
sand between coats with 400-grit silicon carbide paper. I used 
exterior varnish so the finish wouldn’t be destroyed if it got wet 
when the plant was watered. 


Odd-Shaped Containers 

The above procedure works fine for round containers, but 
what about odd shapes like a gallon paint thinner container? It’s 
somewhat oval shape appealed to me. After doing some calcu¬ 
lations and layout work, I made a router jig (see Jig Journal, 
opposite page). I used the jig in combination with my plunge 
router, V 2 " guide bushing, and 3/i6" straight bit to rout the tambour 
groove that conforms to the container’s shape. 

Make the three contour markers mentioned in Jig Journal) out 
of pine or fir stock. A ^®/64" hole accommodates a press fit for a 
standard pencil. Marker #1 is used to lay out the the outside 
contour of the pattern for the router template. Use marker #2 to 
lay out the cutout in the top piece relative to the groove. Number 
3 gives you the outside shape to cut out on your band saw. The 
three markers also enable you to make a round planter if you don’t 
own a lathe. 

The paint thinner bottle requires twenty-eight V 4 " X 3 / 4 " strips. 
The length of these strips can vary depending on the desired 
height of your finished planter, but they must be 3 / 4 '“ longer than 
the cut bottle. 


Routing The Tambour Groove 



Cut two pieces of 3 / 4 " cedar 8" X10" and install one in the router 
jig. Secure the piece in the jig by wedging and shimming as 
necessary. Secure the template and rout the groove 3/8" deep 
with a 3 / 16 " straight bit. Repeat the process for the other blank. 
When the groove is cut in the top and bottom, use the.markertools 
to lay out the outside shape on both, and the center cutout for the 
top. Cut them out on your scroll or band saw and smooth any 
irregularities with a file 
and sand paper. 

Rout the edges of 
the top and bot¬ 
tom and the top 
edge of the 
hole with a 3/8" 
round over bit. 

Complete 
the rest of 
the planter as 
outlined above. [PW| 


Figure 3. 

One Gallon 
Round Planter 
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V4'' X 20 f. h. machine 
Center and cut out before 
attaching the hinges. 


Jig Journal 


Contour Markers 
and Stylus 


These contour markers can be made out of any stock. A hole 
accommodates a press fit for a standard pencil. These markers, in combina¬ 
tion with the above router jig, will enable you to make a round planter if you 
don't own a lathe. [H 


This jig is constructed to rout the tambour 
groove for an odd-shaped liner made from a 
paint thinner container. There is room left on the 
base so that wedges can be inserted to hold the 
work piece tightly. The clamping strip (D) on the 
bottom allows the jig to be mounted in a vise. 


IV4'’ 

f.h. 

screw 


Using the wedges, secure the blank in the 
router jig. 


4 / 4 '' washer 

74*' X 20 
wing nut 


Rout the 3 / 16 " groove with the jig securely 
clamped In the bench vise. 


Use a contour marker as 
described below to make a 
template for your top piece. 
This jig is designed to be 
used in combination with a 
plunge router and a ^/le" 
straight bit and a V 2 ’' guide 
bushing. 


1Vf.h. 


Once the tambour groove has been 
cut use the #3 marker to draw the 
outside contour. 


The pencil hole must be W from 
the end of the #1 marker to trace the 
contour of a container. 


Router Jig Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

W 

L 

Piece 

2 

A 

%" 

103/8" 

14" 

top and bottom 

2 

B 

3 / 4 " 

13/i6" 

14" 

sides 

2 

c 

3 / 4 " 

13A6'' 

8" 

ends 

1 

D 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

14" 

clamping strip 

2 

E 

3 / 4 " 

3 / 4 " 

4" 

wedges 
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EJob Chapia and Ginny Pruiil 


Project for the Shop 

Brazing Fixture for Band Saw Blades 

by Allan R. Nye 

Band saw blades break for a variety of 
reasons long before they’ve lost their abil¬ 
ity to cut properly. This simple fixture will 
align the ends of that broken blade so you 
can braze (silver solder) it back together 
and continue to use those good teeth. 

Make the fixture to thedimensionsgiven 
in Figures 1 and 2. Use aluminum angle 
iron, not steel. The aluminum can be milled 
on your router table with a straight bit 
(carbide only, no high-speed steel). To cut 
the lip the blade rests on, set the distance 
from the fence to the outside of the bit 
to V 2 ''. You’ll want to make several passes 
—take off a paper-thin shaving with each 
pass and keep the total depth of cut to less 
than the thickness of the blade. The car¬ 
bide on the bit is much tougher than the 
aluminum, but if you try to make too deep 
a cut, you may chip it. The typical band saw 
blade is .025" thick. Use a V-shaped high¬ 
speed steel drill bit to drill the holes. Forthe 

Alian R. Nye is a retired research engineer 
and full-time woodworker in San Antonio, 
Texas. 



Figure 1. Angle Iron 




Figure 2. Clamp Plate 
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blade fits against 
rabbet shoulder 
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slots in the clamp plate, first drill the end 
holes, then use a metal-cutting blade in 
your scroll saw to cut the straight lines. 

Your hardware store will have the V4" X 
20 (threads per inch) tap. bolts, and silver 
solder. Don’t use regular lead-tin solder; 
it’s not strong enough. You can use your 
belt Sander to smooth rough edges, but 
make sure there’s no sawdust in the bag for 
the hot filings to fall into. 

Brazing Procedure 

Clamp the fixture in your vise. Grind the 
broken ends of the blade to make an over¬ 
lapping scarf joint. Next, place the back 
edge of one end of the blade against the 
machined shoulder of the fixture. Center 
the end in the gap. Install the clamp plate so 
the front edge is up to the back edge of the 
teeth and finger-tighten the bolt. Slip the 
other end underthe clamp plate, up against 
the fixture shoulder, and butt it against the 
other end. Tighten both screws; then apply 
flux to the joint and solder. When the joint 
has cooled, remove the blade from the 
fixture and grind the joint smooth on the flat 
surfaces. Be careful not to let the blade get 
too hot or you could remelt the solder. H 



Sand the broken end straight, then sand a 
scarf Joint into each end for good contact 


Another good use for the brazing 
fixture is the soldering of bulk band 
saw stock. This can save you some 
money, especially if you go through a 
lot of blades. Look in the Yellow Pages 
underthe heading “Saws—Sharpen¬ 
ing and Repair” or contact the follow¬ 
ing mail-order companies: 

Trend-Lines 
375 Beacham Street 
Chelsea, MA 02150 
Tel. 1-800-767-9999 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. 

P. O. Box 1686 
Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686 
TeL 1-800^225-1153 


Apply paste flux 
to the joint to he 
soldered. 



Heat the area 
with a torch until 
iVs red-hot 
Don’t apply the 
flame directly to 
the solder. 



Touch the silver 
solder to the 
heated joint If 
it’s hot enough, 
the solder will 
melt and flow 
into the joint 



File off the excess 
solder when it has 
cooled. Remove 
the repaired blade 
from the fixture 
and smooth the 
joint with a belt 
Sander. 
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Breathe Easier! 

Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$299 Model AGHl 

Excellent for all woodworking jobs which create 
"DUST.’* Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 

AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Ebow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-685-4457 


WOODWORKER’S CATALOG 


I Over 4000 products to 

I BUILD, REPAIR, 

■ RESTORE, REFINISH 

I anything made of wood! 

M16 pages jam-packed with fine 
I woods, veneers, tools, finishing 
supplies and more- all with our 
I 60-day no-questions-asked guarantee. 

I For your 2-year subscription send $1.00 to: 

kid CONSTANTINE Dpt 38204 

I 2050 Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461 


' Name 

1 Address 


1 City/State/Zip 



BEAR-RiS 
WHEEL 

Our Ferris Wheel has 
little bears for pass¬ 
engers, Powered by 
a wind-up music box 
that plays "Love Makes 
The World Go Round". 

Parts Kit includes all nec¬ 
essary parts - no lumber. 

#01579 Plans 7.50 
#045792 Plans & Parts 18.50 
#04579 Parts Only: 11.95/Ea, 33.00/3, 100.00/10 

TURNINGS 

#16001 3-1/2" Shaker Peg . SPECIAL - 12.50/100 

#16021 2-1/2" Shaker Peg . 7.50/50, 13.75/100 

#16041 1-3/4" Shaker Peg . 7.50/100, 15.00/250 

#16081 1" Shaker Peg . 5.50/100,23.75/500 

#18031 Large Candle Cup . 9.50/50, 17.00/100 

#18091 Brass Inserts . 5.50/50, 9.00/100 

#13106 3/4" dia. Wood Ball . 5.20/50, 7.90/100 

#13108 1" dia. Wood Ball . 6.70/50, 10.90/100 

#13112 1-1/2" dia. Wood Ball . 15.25/50,29.00/100 

#13116 2" dia. Wood Ball . 8.90/10, 42.00/50 

WHEELS 

#10648 1" X 3/8" Wheel .5.50/100 

#10710 1-1/4" X 7/16" Wheel .7.50/100 

#10812 1-1/2" X 1/2" Wheel . 6.00/50, 10.50/100 

#10914 1-3/4" X 9/16" Wheel . 8.50/50, 15.00/100 

#11016 2" X 5/8" Wheel . 9.50/50,17.00/100 

#12001 7/32" Axle Peg ... 2.00/50, 3.10/100, 14.00/500 
Ml SC. PARTS 

#62501 Door Harp Tuning Pegs ... 10.00/50, 17.00/100 

#13156 3/4" Drilled Clapper Balls. 5.00/50, 8.00/100 

#62515 1/4-lb. #4 Door Harp Wire (540-f1.) . 9.95 

#33018 1-1/4"x1/8" Hrdwd. Heart . 5.50/100, 12.50/250 
#50321 1/2’’x1-7/8" Pic. Hanger .... 4.00/100, 17.50/500 
#50021 Self-Fastening Sawtooth .. 4.00/100, 17.00/500 
SALE PRICES GOOD THRU 5-31-92 

CRAFTER’S MART 

Box 2342-A • Greeley, CO 80632 

64-Page CATALOG: $2 with credit towards first order, 
Free with any order. Check, MasterCard or VISA (include 
daytime phone, card no., exp. date & signature). 
PROCESSING CHARGE: Continental U.S. $4; 

AK, HI, ARC & FPO $10; Canada $16; Foreign 20% plus 
$10 (U.S. Funds). CO Res. add 3% tax. No C.O.D.s. 
PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri, Mountain Time, 
Information: (303) 351-0676 

1 - 800 - 999-3445, Ext. 22 





UNFINISHED WOOD 


Pieces for Crafts ^ Toys ^ 
Miniatures Woodworking 
Jewelry ^ Tole Painting 


{ 


Low Prices 
Large Selection 
Quantity Prices 
Fast Service 



Cupboard 

DISTRIBUTING 


Catalog $2 

Boxl48T 
Urbana, OH 43078 
114 S. Main 




Send today 
for your FREE 
copy of our 68 
page full-color catalog. 
You'll find the best prices 
for over 3,000 brand-name 
products. Included are power 
tools and accessories, hand tools, 
screws, hardware, wood components, 
plans, how-to books, and much more. 

Ih’endlines 

Discount 

Woodworking Tool 
and Supplies 

To order your FREE 
catalog, just fill out 
the coupon below 
and mail it to; 

Trend-lines 
Dept. PW42 
375 Beacham St. 

Chelsea, MA 02150 


Name . 



I 

I Address. 
I City- 


I State_ 


. Zip . 
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iscount Prices 


Guaranteed Lowest Power Tool Mail-Order Prices Anywhere! 


RYOBI 10" SLIDING 

TABLE SAW WITH FREE 
STAND 


RYOB110" PLANER 

model 
apio 


RYOBI 10" MITER 
SAW 


RYOBI PLANER/ 
JOINTER 


RYOBI 16" SCROLL 



RELIANT 
1 HP 14" 
BAND SAW 

CLOSED BASE 

MODEL DD90 
TRUCK 

SHIPMBNT'-Wt' 

21-18 

$259 



RELIANT DUST 
COLLECTORS 

MODELS NN720, 

NN820, NN830 

21-19 1 HP 
$199 
21-202 HP 
$299 
21-21 3 HP 
$429 

Truck Shipment 


RELIANT 15" 
PLANER WITH STAND 



RELIANT 6" BELT, 
9" DISC r~n WITH 


SANDER 

MODEL 
DD69 
TRUCK 
SHIPMENT,^ 


STAND 



RELIANT 6" 
JOINTER 

110 Volt 

MODEL 
DD38 
TRUCK 
SHIPMENT 

21-24 

$259 


WITH 

STAND 




RELIANT 
18" 
SCROLL 
SAW 

MODEL AL18 

With 

Stand 

21-25 

$219 



BOSCH 5" 
RANDOM 
ORBIT 
SANDER 

MODEL 
3263DVS 


21-26 

$107 


PORTER CABLE 
6" SAW 
BOSS 


MAKITA BLADE 
SHARPENER 


21-30 

21-31 

21-32 

21-33 

21-34 


21-35 1605 
21-36 77 
21-37 7484 


MORE RYOBI 

TS 220 8" Sliding Compound Miter $419 


1323ALSK Long Shoe Pianer 
331 2 HP Router 

W660 7 1/4" Circuiar Saw 

S45 1/3 Sheet Sander 

MORE SKIL 

Biscuit Joiner 
7 1/4" Worm Drive Saw 
Random Orbit Sander 


127 

149 

79 

59 


$129 

149 

99 



/-J VJ 

MODEL 345 


SKIL 12V 

CORDLESS DRILU 
DRIVER W/2 ^ 

BATTERIESJ 

MODEL 
273504 

21-29 

$125 



MORE MAKITA 

21 -38 6200 DW Extra Torque Driver/Driii 
21-39 6170DW 7.2V Driver/Driii 
21-40 DA390DW 9.6V Cordless Angle Driii 
21 -41 6402 3/8" VSR Drill 5.2 amp 

21-42 4200N 4 3/8" Circular Saw 

21-43 LS 1011 10" Slide Compound Miter 

21-44 36i28Fi 3 HP Router 

21-45 1900BW 31/4" Planer 

21 -46 9401 4" X 24" Belt Sander 

21 -47 9924DB 3" X 24" Belt Sander 


MORE BOSCH 


$143 

21-49 

1581VS 

Top Handle Jig Saw 

$137 

67 

21-50 

1582VS 

Barrel Jig Saw 

137 

149 

21-51 

1604 

1 3/4 HP Router 

135 

97 

21-52 

3272 

3 1/4" Planer 

99 

129 

439 


MORE RELIANT 'W> 

All Truck 
Shipments 

165 

21-54 

DD55 

17" Floor Drill Press 

$279 

112 

21-55 

EE30 

3 HP Shaper 

795 

173 

21-56 

NN100 

40" Lathe W/Stand 

199 

153 

21-57 

DD12 

12" Table Saw 

469 


SPECIAL SHIPPING & HANDLING 


WHOLESALE 
DIVISION 

DEPT, WPW42 
PO BOX 189 

MALDEN. MA 02148 -TO ORDER AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES, MENTION DEPT. WPW42 TO OUR OPERATOR 


ach 
Order 

To 48 States 


TRUCK SHIPMENTS $ 30 °*^ 

p Additional for each 
truck item only. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 

800 - 736-6586 


MAJOR 

CREDIT CARDS 
ACCEPTED 


OFfERBXPmES^i3V9^^^^^Ws}^r\n\^ubjec\Agcorrec\\on^^AA^jAE^BlRE^ 


GUARANTEE 


If not fully satisfied, 
return unused in 
original package within 
30 days lor full refund 
or exchange. 



























































































#65 March 1992 $3.95 

Entertainment Cabinet, Platform Bird Feeder, 
Country Horse, Lazy Susan Spice Rack, Desk¬ 
top Nameplate, Morris-Style Chair, Garden Whirli¬ 
gig, Exploding Coin Bank, Shop Storage Boxes, 
Jigsaw Report 

#64 January 1992 $3.95 

Li’l Wood Corvette, Patchwood, Computer Printer 
and CPU Stand, Old Oaken Lantern, Turned Bud 
Vases, Whittled Flowers, Corner Whatnot Shelf, 
Hexagonal End Table, Simple String Puzzle, 
Tool Box, Curio Cabinet 

#63 November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, Tabletop Hockey, 
Disc Sander/Grinder, Victorian Wall Box, Rocky 
Mountain Coon Dog, Home Computer Desk, Old 
Time Toboggan, Wooden Whistles, Sandpaper 
Press, Sunburst Plates, Off Road Toys, Router 
Work Center 

#62 September 1991 $3.95 

Miniature Deacon’s Bench, Three-Drawer 
Nightstand, Advanced Tenoning Jig, Workhorse, 
Intarsia, Executive Tape Dispensers, Letter 
Opener, Child’s Wardrobe, Contemporary Cof¬ 
fee Table, Saw Blade Carrier, Split-Ring Bowls, 
Pocket People 

#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit-Joined Table, Gar¬ 
dening Stool, Laminated Picture Frames, Miter 
Jig, Swiss-Styie Chip Carving, Trastero, Light 
Fixture, Teacup, Grinder Storage Cabinet 

#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, Sailor’s Work 
Picture Frame, Occasional Table, Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Bookends, Country 
Cupboard, Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned & 
Carved Bowl, Small Chest of Drawers 

#57 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse Chair, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered Bowl, Scroll- 
Sawn Animals, Wood Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 September 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log Turning, Utility Serv¬ 
ing Cart, Country Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister Drum Sanding 
System, Laminating Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate Shelf, Bee Hive 
Jewelry Box, Sliding Miter Table, Writing Desk, 
Bentwood Indian Boxes, Carver’s Mallet, Child’s 
Desk & Magazine Rack, Miniature Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Three Centering Tools, Child’s 
Toybox/Chair, Computer Security Cabinet, Cut¬ 
lery Box, Candlestick, Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Candelabra, 
Ladle, Firewood Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest, Extension Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 


#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood. Wall Cabi¬ 
net, Lathe Tool Rack, AudioA/ideo Cabinet, 
Pushcarts, Wine Rack End Table, Yo-Yo, Carv¬ 
ing Carousel Animals II 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Door Construction, Silver Chest, Corner 
Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, Massachu¬ 
setts Lowboy, Oak Splint Basketmaking 

#44 September 1988 $2.95 

Drill Press Fence and Stop, Child’s Dresser, 
Peeled Branch Settee, Marionette, Bandsawn 
Basket, Making Chisels and Gouges, Chisel 
Box, Beginning Woodcarving 

#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Making a Jewelry Chest, Table, 
Wooden Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet, Relief 
Carving 

#40 January 1988 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes, Child’s Desk, Making Box 
Joints on the Table Saw, Biplane Walker, Inlaid 
Dice, Box of Dominoes. Storage and Display 
Cabinet, Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 November 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch and Chairs, Handscrew 
Clamps, Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 September 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind Dovetails, Joiner’s 
Toolbox, Nightstand. Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame, Power Utility Bench, Whaler’s 
Scrimshaw Box, Carving An Arabian Stallion III 


#37 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James Krenov, Bed, Plate 
Joiner Test Report, Crotch Wood Candy Dish, 
Dinner Table, Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Clamping Jig, Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver’s Mallet 

#36 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table. Carving an Arabian Stal¬ 
lion-Part I 

#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center, Ladder- 
Back Rocker 

#34 January 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical Tam¬ 
bours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon Board 

#33 November 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home Entertain¬ 
ment Center, Art of Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

#32 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, Power 
Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack 

#31 July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a Watch 
Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make A Maloof 
Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof Finish 

#2 July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 


Every issue contains the projects listed above plus much more. You'll find 
articles on tools & techniques, joinery, jigs & fixtures, wood types, along 
with Popular Woodworking's regular features—^Tricks of the Trade, 
Tried & True, The Business End, Book Reviews and Videoscene. And 
don't forget our PullOut™ Plans! Starting with issue #49, many of the 
projects listed come with full-size patterns and plans for your convenience. 
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and mail it with your check order to 

Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #Wi 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Concord, CA 94520 




Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, □ #65 

□ #64 

□ #63 

□ #62 
□ #61 
0#59 

□ #57 
_ □#56 

0#55 

- 0#54 

□ #52 

- □I#49 

□ #45 

- ^#44 


Name. 


Address. 


City- 


- State. 


.Zip_ 


Please add 50c per copy for postage & handling. 

Total Amount Enclosed- 
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From Start 
T o Finish... 


I- 

I Free Copy! 

□ Yes! Please send me a free issue of Weekend 
I Woodcrafts. If I like it, I can get a total of six great 
I issues for only $14.97. If I don't like it, I’ll return my 
I bill marked "cancel" and keep that first free issue. 

Name_ 

I Address_ 

I City_State_Zip_ 

Weekend Woodcrafts, Dept. 5FMG3, Box 59006, Boulder, CO 80322-9006 


Weekend Woodcrafts 
shows you how to craft it 
from wood 


We photograph every step of every 
project as it’s built in our shop. Along 
the way you’ll see “Hot Tips” and 
several options for “Finishing 
Touches.” You’ll know you can 
make It right because we show you how. 


New from the publishers of Popular Woodworking, an 
idea magazine for the part-time woodworker, filled 
with simple designs for useful and beautiful projects. 


•Full-Size Patterns ...no enlarging required 
•Detailed Plans ...your blueprints to success 
•Video-Style Instructions ...show you how 
















CLASSIFIED 


[ 


TOOLS 


CONTRACTOR QUALITY SAWHORSE: Legs, large, rigid 
steel legs accepts to 2" by 12" laying flat. Lower shelf accepts 
8". Positively no wobble, easy breakdown, free info. One horse 
kit$30.00+$10.00 S&H. Durahorse 1625 Rio Bravo S.W. #26 
Suite 103A, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87105 


"TAGUAS, TAGUAS" carving, turning, scrimshaw, 40 pieces, 
$24.99. Visa/MC orders only 800-872-5263. Hiltary, 7117 3rd 
Ave., Scottsdale, AZ 85251 


GENUINE DIAMOND TOOLS {for stone, hardwoods) files, 
saws, etc. Catalog SASE: Diamond Man, Box P, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85252 


WOODCARVING 


DECOYS—UNFINISHED: Ducks, fish, songbirds, shorebirds, 
and carving woods. Catalog $2.00. Beaver Dam Decoys, P.O. 
Box 40, Cortland, OH 44410 


PLANS AND KITS 


“ADIRONDACK" SWING PLANS 



Comforlabte, easy to build. Pro¬ 
fessional swing plan $9.90 swing 
and A-frame plans $12.90. Photo 
catalog $2.00 (credited) or free 
with order. PlancrafP'Box 1779 
Hernanod, FL 32642 



HAVE FUN building this Dutch 
Windmill or this Lighthouse. 
Both plans give step-by-step 
instruction and illustrations. 
Satisfaction is Guaranteed. 
$10 per plan - $16 for both. 
Or write for further details. 
Bob Zirbel, Box 338 Dept. 14, 
Maplewood, Wl 54226 


TOYS OF WOOD; Free plans info. Tarjany Designs, Box 8846 
Dept. H, Calabasas, CA 91302 



UWN & GARDEN ORNAMENTS 

FUa SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS 


□ Attractive Dutch windmill-5 feet tall. 

□ Ch a raclec s - Amish, Dutch, bending lady, more. 

□ CrttterB-Bear, fawn, raccoon, skunks, more. 

□ Crltters-Sheep, pig, geese, chickens, more. 

□ Yard Cows-41 " tall cow with 23” tail catt. 

□ 3 foot tail Santa, snowman, soldier & candle. 


1 

I 

I 

I 


Send $8.00 per packet. Pick 3 for on 


ACCENTS, Dept. MDR22, Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03839 


WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS: whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00 800-848- 
4363 Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 


LEE'S GARDEN GIRL NEW! Cutie flips skirt, shows "unmen¬ 
tionables" 29" wooden lawn ornament plus 10" garden row 
marker. Patterns $4.95. Winfrey Sales, 1121 Butler Avenue, 
Lincoln, NE 68521 


ADIRONDACK, COUNTRY, AND ORIGINAL: outdoor furni¬ 
ture plans; Chairs, loveseat, picnic table, benches, swings, 
planters, etc... New designs, attractive and easy to build. 
Catalog$2.00(credited).PLANCRAFT,BoxC1779, Hernando, 
FL 32642 



Iron Onit 


Step ONIT 


Sit ONIT 


Impresses everyone' 

Easy to make multi¬ 
purpose Furniture. Just 
flip it over and it turns into 
a Chau. Step Ladder or Ironmp Board, 

ONITPLANS. S9.95. plusS1.50|S&H) I 

HardwareKit. S9,50. plusS3.50(S&Hl I 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEED ' 

GOLD COUNTRY WOODWORKS. Dept PF2 I 

1615 Wimbledon Or., Auburn. CA 95603 i 


PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, cardboard, etc. 
To order, send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 595, Hudson, OH 
44236 


DUTCH WINDMILL OR SPINNING WHEEL: $5.95 each, 
both $10.00. Plans. Box 875 Akron, Ohio 44309 


BUILD "LIFELIKE" MOVING TOYS! Amazing "free" details! 
A-Pleasure Crafts, Rt. 2, Box 1485, Mannford, OK 74044 


mocmfT 

PATTERNS 

FOR FUN & PROFIT! 


SHOP-TESTED FULL SIZE PATTERNS 



[□ 125 Pattern Fun Packet assortment! 

,□ 25 fun, profitable “wind-action” whirligigs. 
iD CountryCritters-100 patterns, decorative projects! 
|D Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. 

!□ 100 yard ornaments animals, birds. signSs more! 
I □ 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws! 

' □ Show stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers' 

I □ Over 20 easy to make bird houses. 


Send $8.00 per packet. Pick 3 for onty $16.00 


ACCENTS, Dept. MR42, Box 7387, Gonic NH 03839 


WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) 


BEAN BAG HORSESHOE: Complete plans$5.95D.Truzinski, 
P.O. Box 1811 St. Cloud, MN 56302 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
CRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer build¬ 
ing materials. Finishing supplies. Free 104-page catalog. 
Stewart-MacDonald, Box900P. Athens,OH 45701,Tel. 800- 
848-2273 


LITTLE RED BARN: plans, a playtime favorite. Free animal 
and accessory patterns included. Send $7.00 to: Jid Enter¬ 
prises, Department C, P.O. Box 172, Thorp Wl 54771 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. For plans send 
$3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

HOW TO MAKE STARS FROM WOOD: Any size, step by 
step details, math and dimensions included. $3.50 ppd.. 
Chuck Brand, Box 2073, Heath, Ohio 43056 

GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS: 78 page manual with illus¬ 
trations, plans, instructions, scale drawings for twelve 16" 
wind powered puppets playing golf, tennis, football, baseball, 
hockey, basketball, lifting weights, bowling, fogging, surfing, 
skiing. $20 to WOODWORKS. Box 207, East Northport, NY 
11731. More information? Send SASE. 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
heaters, massage systems, MORE!! Send $2.00 tor Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connection, 45 
Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 


SHUTTER&-INEXPENSIVEANDEASY:Makeyourowntor 

as little as $4.00 each. Plans $5.00 RAM Enterprises P.O. Box 
248 Hales Corners, Wl 53130 

ADIRONDACK CHAlR-contoured for comfort, full size pat¬ 
terns, instructions. Send $10.00 to: North Country Furniture, 
PO Box 636, Dept. 88, Farmington, NH 03835 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED, 12 room purple martin birdhouse. 
Complete detailed plans and materials list - $5.50 1033 
Creswell Lane, Opelousas, LA 70570, 318-942-5050. Make 
checks payable to Arthur Veltin, Jr. 

COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50 Ptanfan, Box 473, Bridge¬ 
port, NE 69336 

2000 PATTERNS FOR FUN AND PROFIT. Catalog $2.00 
P.O. Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 


ALLUMINUM CAN CRUSHER. Solid wood construction. 12 
to 16oz. capacity. Wall mounted. A beautiful and handsome 
addition to the kitchen, pantry, etc. Child safety approved. 
Great for gifts and weekend projects. Complete plans and 
instructions $6.95 {pat. pend.). FS Woodwork, N7508 Hwy I, 
Juneau,Wl 53039 

GAZEBO BIRDFEEDERS: sell for $175 in shops. Send $1 for 
details, picture. WaltWorks-l, 7 White Oak Road, Asheville, 
NC 28803 


FUN ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS. Action animated and cartoon 
characters, winged friends, sea creatures. Complete instruc¬ 
tions & "handy, easy tips". $12.95 for 13 patterns. Mail to: 
Whirli-World, Dept FM, Suite 214, P.O. Box 7009, Lafayette, 
CA 94549 


PLANTATION CUSTOM SHUTTER KITS: 1-7/8 thru 5-1/2 
louver widths. 100% custom sizes. Send for free information: 
Plantation Shutter Co., 3115 S. La Cienega Blvd., Los Ange¬ 
les. CA 90016, 800-831-3020 


BOAT PLANS-PATTERNS-KITS-unsurpassed selection- 
7’ to 55', powerboats, rowingboats, sailboats, quick/simple 
stitchenglue. 168-page DESIGN 800K-$4.00 airmail. In¬ 
cludes FREE "Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog. "Expoxy Manual" 
$2. GLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans, Box 1804/PW2, Bellflower, CA 
90706.310-630-6258 


UNIQUE TRIVET BASKET PATTERNS: double heart grist¬ 
mill, clock, etc. $9.95 for 12.116 Fite Rd., Atoka, TN 38004 


UNIQUE DURABLE ROLLTOP TOYBOX: Easily converts to 
beautiful desk. Complete plans $5.95. Tomorrow's Children- 
Toybox, P.O. Box 76 Holt, Ml 48842 


WOODEN TOYS FOR BIG BOYS: 2 creative, unique toys. 
Easy to make, conversation starters. Send $7.50 forcomplete 
plans and instructions to: P.D. Woodworking P.O. Box 985-A 
Litchfield, MN 55355 

YOUR ROUTER TABLE IS OBSOLETE! Build your own 
overarm Pin-Router-Mill for less than $120,00! Mount your 
router in this machine oy^ the table not under , to do the 
Routing, Moulding, Beading, Rabbeting, Shaping, Planning, 
Sign-Making, Pin-Routing, Milling light metals and morel 
Plans and photos $29.95 plus $3.00 S&H or SASE to: W. 
Perkins 5028 Millington, Millington, Mich. 48746 


PLANS: LAWN/PATIO Kids furniture, rifle cabinet, novelties. 
Catalog $1.00. LLE, P.O. Box 908PW, Cornville, AZ 86325 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 


LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure-send Self Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, 
Lake City, FL 32055 



Beautiful, unique, wooden-geared, weight-driven clock 
runs MORE than 24 hours per winding. Create a $500 
masterpiece with $50 in materials. Make gears with drill 
press and simple tools. No intricate sawing or filing. Over 
36" long including pendulum. InfemaWon 

$1. Texas sales tax included where applicable. 

Oliver Designs, Dept. A, Box 200534 
Austin, TX 78720-0534 
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Build Your Own Pool Table 
For a Fraction of the Retail Cost 

Detailed plans and list of wholesale suppliers of Slate, Pockets, 
Cloth, Cusions and other Billiard supplies and equipment. Act 
now, sent Check or Money order to: 

M. t » 17939 Chotswort*! *242, Oran odo Hill I, CA 91344 


Pattern—Folding Rocking Chair 

Build for Profit or for your own Patio. 
Detailed Instructions. Send 
$10.95 to: 

Howard Caro! Chairs Inc. 

Box 820517 

Ft. Worth, TX 76182-0517 


PLANS FOR 350+TOOLSCatalog$1.00(refundable).WoocP 
Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 W Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

CURIO SHELF PLAN for displaying collectibles and figurines. 
Designedwithorwithoutturnings, $5.00 Unique Wall Designs, 
P.O. Box 902, South Holland, IL 60473 

ILLUSION WINE RACK-VERY UNIQUE Cost 50$ to make. 
Sell for $3.00. Instructions and print $5.00 to: J. Woz, 4310 
West 83rd St,. Chicago, IL 60652 

P / Large Machinist 

J T / Tool Chest & Base 

Size 11" X 25" X 27“ 

Plan #128 $29.95+$3,00s/h 
Morrison Originals 
784 Marlborough 
Box 15272, Dept. PW 
Detroit, Ml 48215-2949 

BUILD AN 18" MINIATURE DOG SLED-Full size plans 
$7.50 ppd. Precut Kits also avilable. Wood ‘N Stuff, P.O. Box 
58267, Fairbanks, AK 99711 




EXERCISE EQUIPMENT. Build your own! Complete plans 
include bill of material, drawings and step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions. Stair Machine, Rowing Machine, Ski Machine. Walking 
Machine and Resistance Machine. $5.00 each, 3 or more 
$4.00 each. Taylor McLean Engineering, 1884 Brenton Raod 
SE, Suite 288, Grand Rapids, Ml 49506 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00 BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 


PLANS FOR THREE BEAUTIFUL FIREPLACE MANTELS: 

Send $9.00 to: Tom McDonald, P.O. Box 13732 Ridgeland, 
MS 39157 



WOODS 


OREGON BLACK WALNUT-wide boards, thick material, 
exceptional color, SASE-Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 
5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321 503-926-7516 


HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F. Scott Jay & Company, PO Box 706, Millersviile, MD 
21108,800-888-9337 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and harwood lumber. FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co., P.O. Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783. 
800-828-9663 


CLASSIFIED 


WOODS: Bandsawn veneer up to 24". Burl, crotch-domestic. 
Fax orcall 609-393-7109 or write Geoffrey Noden, 145 Watson 
Ave., Trenton, NJ 08618 

DESERTIRONWOOD!Orange/Gold, Chocolatelines. Rough- 
hewn blocks. $5/pound, $25 minimum, includes shipping. 
Sample $3. Woods of the Desert, Dept. P, PO Box 7066, 
Alhambra, CA 91802_ 

GREAT FIGURED MAPLE: Quilted, Curly, Burl, and Spalted. 
Yew, Chinkopin. Boards, Blocks. Specialized service, Randle 
Woods, Box 96, Randle, WA 98377, 800-845-8042 

FREE HARDWOODS: Walnut, Oak, Ash—you name it. I'm 
not kidding folks. Anywhere you live, there are free hard¬ 
woods. Send $10.00 for my research and SASE for ten ways 
to getfree wood. Roy Hoffman 6523 Caroline Indpis., IN 46220 

MICROTHIN LUMBER: 1/4,3/16,1/8,1/16 inch thicknesses. 
Widths to six inches. Clear and surfaced on four sides. Lowest 
prices available. South American and African Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Oak, Poplar. Please write for details and price 
list. West Friendship Hardwoods, P.O. Box 103, West Friend¬ 
ship, Maryland 21794 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES: Learn fas¬ 
cinating craft! Catalog $2.00 with free bonus coupons, instruc¬ 
tion booklet. Whittemore, Box 2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339. 

FREE BROCHURE: Exciting Americana plans for Wall Clocks, 
Curios, and other accessories. SASE. Woodcase Designs, 
P.O. Box 958421 Hoffman Estates, IL 60195 

FREE CATALOG!!! Discount woodworking plans and parts. 
WOODCRAFTERS, 29A Erie, Wheatley, Ontario. NOP 2PO 
519-825-7480_ 

STAINED GLASS: Tools, supplies, kits, bevels, books, more. For 
the novice or master artisan. Catalog $1.00. AmeriGlas, Depart¬ 
ment MPW205, Box 27668, Omaha, Nebraska 68127-0668 
SHOPPING FOR POWER TOOLS OR EQUIPMENT? Our 
new comparative price guide does the shopping for you. We 
have compared all prices forpopulartoolsandequipmentfrom 
the major tool distributors in the USA. We tell you who has it 
and how to order it. 

START SAVING NOW! 

Mail $9.95 to CASTLE RESEARCH GROUP PO Box 138, 
Seneca Castle, NY 14547 

SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING: The personal response how¬ 
to newsletter for woodworkers. First issue free. Write: Benitez, 
Ltd., P.O. Box 43233, Dept. 204, Austin, TX 78745 

WHIRLIGIG MAKER Newsletter. Information, how-to, plans, 
patterns. Sample issue plus Wooden Animator Catalog, $5.00 
Catalog only, $2.00 Solipaz, Box 366, Lodi, CA 95241 

FREEI72PAGEWOODWORKERSandcraftsupply catalog: 
Armor, P.O. Box 445, East Northport, NY 11731 

FIND THE MOISTURE CONTENT of your wood. Simple, 
quick method uses pocket calculator. No weighing. Instruction 
booklet $2.00. Guaranteed. ARCH DAVIS DESIGN, PO Box 
119-P. Morrill. ME 04952_ 

WOODCARVERS CATALOG: New 1992 catalog filled with 
over 1000 items just for the woodcarver. Send $2.00, P.O. Box 
3485 Estes Park, CO 30517 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG: Extensive line of craft 
supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware 
accessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc,, Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for woodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226,31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 


OURBESTFULLSIZEWOODCRAFTPATTERNCATALOG: 

Taylor Crafts, P.O. Box 291 Encampment, WY 82325 


WILLOW CHAIR: Learn how to build your own. Write: Gen- 
esls-E, Box 1526, Mendocino, CA 95460 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS; Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 1991 
Catalog $1.00 US, $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios; P.O, Box 
370-WH, Seymour, TN 37865 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. Large selec¬ 
tion weaving materia Is books, hoops, handles, tools, and 
misc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable. Royalwood 
Ltd., 517-PW. Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 44907 

HIDE GLUE-Woodworking and Glass Chipping. 11 Grades to 
choose from. Call or write for pirce list and technical informa¬ 
tion. Bjorn Industries, Inc., 551 King Edward, Charlotte, NO 
28211 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No 1 $5.50; No. 2 
$6.50; No, 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. For descriptive 
literature send SASE to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NO 28732. 704-687-0350 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE; Free Brochure (sample enclosed) 
Don-Jer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 08502, 
800-336-6537 

WOODWORKING JOKESWANTEDWe pay $5 forshortfiller 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord. CA 94520 

SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS Large selection, old favor¬ 
ites. Catalog $2.00, Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 

BUTCH BEEF, pig, deer, elk yourself. Save $ Step by step 
inst. and diagrams. Send $4.95 to: Gerald Cunningham 507 S. 
725 East Layton. UT 84041 (801) 544-0139 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Cannings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC: Over 
100 items in stock. Howee's, Rt. 7, Box 633PW, Joplin, MO 
64801 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS;Unusual moneymaker. 
Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 Mammoth, 
Manchester, NH 03104- 

STORE OWNERS Increase your profits by selling Popular 
Woodworking your customers. Call us today for details: 
510-671 -9852 or 800-777-1164 Ask for John Dixon 

SCRAPS ARE MONEY. Start profitable home business at 
virtually no cost. Book tells how. $5.75 postage paid with ten 
free patterns. Craft Fare, 230 Horseshoe Circle, Fayetteville, 
GA 30214 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble products at home. 
Call toll free 800-467-5566 ext. 3445 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking busi¬ 
ness. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KC1) 

CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: S2.25 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $220 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commisstonable). 
Deadline for Issue #66 (May 1992) is February 1, 
1991. Popular Woodworking, Dept. Class., 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520, (510) 671-9852. 
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Tool Talk by Sanford Wilk 


Plunge Routers 


The great advantage of the plunge router is its ability to 
perform complicated shaping maneuvers. Unlike fixed-base 
machines, which must be tilted into cuts that don’t start at an 
edge, the plunge router can be lowered into position. Slot mortis¬ 
ing and blind dado work are much safer and good results easier 
to achieve. You can still use it for edge-shaping operations, and 
it’s your best bet for template cutting. Another safety feature you 
might not notice comes from the design of the plunge mechanism 
itself. When you release the lever that controls the plunge lock, 
the bit automatically raises up and away from both you and the 
workpiece. 

The plunge router provides a more effective method for 
handling those multiple passes common to many woodworking 
operations. Slotting a 1V 2 ” mortise into a piece of 12/4 chestnut 
isn’t easily and cleanly handled by any machine, so woodworkers 

Sanford Wiik, a builder and organic architect In Boston, Massachusetts, 
heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under actual working 
conditions. 


have had to accommodate deep cuts and fierce wood types by 
running the bit through more than once. Lowering the bit takes 
time on a conventional fixed-base unit because you often have 
to release and ‘1urn down” the entire housing. Plunge routers are 
equipped with a depth stop turret you can rotate to a different 
setting each time you want to make a deeper pass. Set-up time 
is cut from minutes to seconds. 

The powerhead, contained in a plastic or metal housing, is a 
direct drive universal motor that rotates a collet. The collet chucks 
around the bit, and larger machines that utilize a V 2 ‘' collet can 
also be fitted with a smaller collet that will accept V4" bits. The 
housing rides up and down on two posts; a plunge lock lever 
adjacent to one of the handles controls the plunging action. A 
depth scale built into the housing lets you determine and control 
the precise amount of plunge. Some machines have an optional 
fine-tuning scale that permits precise adjustment. 

Plunge routers also incorporate a turret to control the depth for 



NEWS & NOTES 


The ProCaliper is the latest digital rule from Accurate Technology. It features a digital LCD 
readout to provide a higher degree of accuracy. The ProCaliper can be set to read decimal 
inches, fractions, or metric measurements. (Accurate Tech., 11533 N.E. 118th Suite 200, 
Kirkland, WA 98034. 800-233-0580) 

If you’re concerned about accidental clamp opening, severe stresses, vibration, or 
overhead installations, consider the Toggle-Plus line of clamps. These clamps have a locking 
release lever that maintains over-center locking until you release the lever. They exert from 
375to750lbs.force, while the heavy-duty models, with levers that lock into forged steel bases, 
exert up to 2500 lbs. force. (De-Sta-Co, Box 2800, Troy, Ml 48007. 313-589-2008) 


The RotoMite Rockin’ Router is a multi-use tool for professionals and D-I-Y’ers that cuts 
perfect openings in wallboard and wood paneling. Only 2 V 2 lbs, the RotoMite offers one-hand 
control and virtually dustless operation. (RotoZipToolCorp., 1861 Ludden Drive, Cross Plains, 
Wl 53528. 1-800-521-1817) 



Skil Corporation introduces a benchtop combination 4” belt / 6” disc sender (Model 3370) 
featuring a 1/3 horsepower motor, dust collection, quick-release belt adjustment and a miter 
gauge for simple and compound angle sanding. The aluminum table adjusts to 40° with 
storage space for Allen wrenches. (Skil Corp., 4300 West Peterson Ave., Chicago, IL 60646. 
312-286-7330) 
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multiple passes. The turret may be a single-position type that 
saves very little in set-up time; other routers offer an overkill turret 
with up to eight positions so you can drive yourself mad making 
eight shallow passes. 

The base can be round, square or some hybrid form. If you use 
straight edges as your primary guide, a square base gives the 
most stability. But if you use curved templates often, the round 
base lets you rotate the router as it follows the shape of the curve. 
If you use both straight and curved templates, then try a round 
base with one flat side. 

AEG OFS50 

This is the smallest and lightest router we tested. It has only 
one speed, but don’t let that deter you. Only larger tools (two 
horsepower or more) reallybenefitfrom a multiple-speed control. 
This unit runs smoothly and handles easily thanks to the attention 
paid to ergonomic detail. One hitch we had was a collet that 
wouldn’t let go of the bit; it had to be dislodged by force. This 
problem may be temporary—fixing itself after significant usage. 
The three-position turret combined with a V 64 " depth scale brings 
high-end accuracy to this unit, and a super-fine-tuning fence 
comes standard with the machine. If you’re looking for a plunge 
router with nice weight, a good feel and high accuracy without 
excess amperage, look here. (AEG Power Tool Co., Three 
Shaw’s Cove, New London, CT 06320. Tel. 800-243-0870) 




Bosch 1615EVS 

This unit replaces the model 1611EVS with minor upgrades in 
electronics and smooth user action. Thanks to the soft-start 
feature, the tool avoids a sudden burst of torque when you turn it 
on. The electronic speed control adjusts via adial on the machine’s 
brow, allowing you to choose between ten different speeds, 
depending on the material you’re working and the bit size. Of all 
the multi-speed routers, this one has the slowest top-end speed. 
That’s fine for large-diameter cutters, but not for smaller ones, 
such as a V4’' beading bit. Bosch also offers the same high-end 
electronics on some smaller routers not included in this review. 

A nice feature here is a spring-loaded plunge lock lever that 
reverts to the locked position. Only Bosch and Porter-Cable offer 
this advance in safety and convenience. Other units spring back 
to the unlocked position, requiring more effort from you to change 
and lock the plunge depth. Another safety feature is the hand grip 
on-off switch—you don’t have to take either hand off the handles 
at any time for plunging or powering on and off. The turret offers 
eight positions which are set and can’t be adjusted. This number 
of stops can be confusing, especially if you skip a step or two; 
perhaps Bosch could number them for easier recognition. This 
machine ran like a champ, giving consistently high results. 
(Bosch Power Tool Corp., 100 Bosch Blvd., New Bern, NC 
28562. Tel. 800-334-4151) 
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knocked into the unlocked mode more readily. The plunge depth 
adjustment has a quick-release button intended to lessen the 
time you spend dialing the post up or down. But in our test unit, 
we found that plunging the router down all the way can activate 
the quick-release mechanism because a turret stop bumps into 
and depresses the button. That button belongs on the side, not 
the front, of the stop rod. This model does have plenty of power, 
and is darned smooth in cutting operations. Freud also throws in 
the micro-adjustable depth control as standard equipment. 
(Freud USA, Inc., 218 Feld Ave., High Point. NC 27264. 
Tel. 919-434-3171) 


Hitachi M 12V 


ELU 3338 

This fullyvariable electronic soft-start 
machine runs satin smooth. Nothing 
could touch its overall combination of 
Swiss precision, European ergonom¬ 
ics and durable construction. At only 
12 amps, it’s not as powerful as some of the othertools tested, but 
we could find no reasonable way (or wood) to slow it down. Its 
electronics maintain the running speed as accurately as a Swiss 
watch keeps time. The plunge depth gauge is a joy—it clearly 
magnifies the readout and is easily set for zeroing the cutting tool 
to the sub-base. Our shop decibel meters say this unit is the 
quietest running of those we tested. The plunge return offers the 
liveliest spring action. Our only complaint is the thinness of the 
phenolic resin sub-base, which came slightly distorted. A small 
wave in it caused the unit to catch on some small, irregular 
surfaces. This may have been a fluke, but a stiffer, thicker sub¬ 
base would be an improvement. The micro-adjustable fence that 
comes standard is another example of tool engineering and 
manufacturing working in harmony. It’s the finest of the plunge 
routers we tested. (Elu/Black & Decker, 10 N. Park Dr., Hunt 
Valley, MD 21030. Tel. 410-527-7000) 


This electronically controlled, variable-speed, soft- 
start machine weighs under twelve pounds, making it the 
lightest tool in its power class. A great feature, unique to 
Hitachi, are the handles—they’re pitch-adjustable, so you 
can set the grips to the angle you feel most comfortable 
with. You can zero the plunge depth gauge, making it possible 
not only to recalibrate the rod, but easily adjust the scale itself. 
The plunge action is a bit too light for our taste, and there’s a bit 
too much slop in the guide rod/bearing combination, so it could 

bind during some plunge op¬ 
erations. The unit has good 
speed and power ranges as 
well as a notice¬ 
able advantage 
gained from its 
light weight. Stan¬ 
dard equipment includes a 
straight-edge fence, tem¬ 
plate guide and even a bit. (Hitachi, 4487 E. Park Dr., Norcross, 
GA 30093. Tel. 404-925-1774) 


Freud FT2000 

At 22,000 rpms, this single-speed machine runs a bit too fast 
for us—a large cutter like a raised-panel bit can’t do its best job 
at that speed. Smaller bits perform nicely, but the large ones may 
end up burning the stock. And if you exceed the bit manufacturer’s 
recommended RPM, safety becomes a problem. The plunge lock 
lever locks with an upward rather than downward motion, which 
is awkward and could be a problem since the lever can be 
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This particular single-speed model comes with either a round 
or a square base. Like the Freud unit, it has a speed problem— 
with the added handicap of an additional 1000 rpms. This limits 
the machine’s capabilities and could pose a safety problem under 
certain conditions. It is one of the more compact machines we 
tested, and the extra maneuverability is a plus. The quick-release 
button is designed and works well. The spring on the plunge lock 
lever doesn’t offer much in the way of return action. 

It doesn’t impair the plunge-locking ability, but if 
the design were better, the lever would default 
to an unlocked position more readily. The 
spring action on the plunge itself is a bit too 
light and borders on unpredictable since it 
can drop too fast if you’re not used to its 
motion. The power switch and plunge lock 
controls are small but conveniently located. 

(Makita, 14930 Northam St., La Mirada, CA 
90638. Tel. 714-522-8088) 

Porter-Cable 7539 

This model may be a beast in size and weight, but it’s a true 
workhorse. Although it’s listed as variable-speed, it’s actually 
a five-speed router with electronic controls to 
regulate cutter rpms. The power switch is con¬ 
veniently located in the handle and designed 
for index finger use. Another nifty feature is 
the plunge lock lever—it’s large, heavy- 
duty and returns to the locked position. The 
six-position turret has a very simple but 
effective depth scale that is easily zeroed. 

Unlike all the other routers tested, this model does not 
have removable inserts that fit into the sub-base. The l^ie” 
diameter of the sub-base opening matches the size of the 
manufacturer’s standard bushing, but some medium and many 
large diameter bits can’t be used with it. You’ll probably want to 
buy the optional sub-base (#42187) made of clear plastic with a 
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Maker 

Model 

RPM 

Collet 

Rated 

Amps 

Depth 

Stops 

Plunge 

Depth 

Spindle 

Lock 

Weight 

Electronic 

Rating 

Price 

AEG 

OFS 50 

2500 

Va" 

6.25 

3 

1 ‘'Vie" 

yes 

5.5 

no 

9 

$299 

Bosch 

1615 EVS 

12000-19000 

V 2 " 

15 

8 

3“ 

yes 

12.25 

yes 

9 

$460 

Elu 

3338 

8000-20000 

1/2" 

12 

3 

27 / 16 “ 

yes 

11.25 

yes 

9.5 

$412 

Freud 

FT2000 

22000 

V2" 

15 

3 

23 / 4 " 

yes 

12.5 

no 

7 

$350 

Hitachi 

M 12V 

8000-20000 

V2'‘ 

15 

3 

2Vi6' 

yes 

11.7 

: yes 

8.5 

$447 

Makita 

3612 BR 

23000 

V2'' 

14 

3 

2 V 2 ' 

yes 

12.5 

no 

7.5 

$347 

Porter-Cable 

7539 

10000-21000 

1/2" ! 

15 

6 

3“ 

no 

17.25 

yes 

8.5 

$485 

Ryobi 

BE 600 

10000-22000 

V2" 

15 

3 

23/8“ 

yes 

13.6 

yes 

8 

$445 

Sears 

27504 

10000-22000 

V2'‘ 

15 

3 

CM 

yes 

13.6 

yes 

8 

$225 

SKIL 

1870 

23000 

V2“ 

12 

3 

2V2" 

yes 

9.5 

no 

7 

$270 




2 V 2 " opening. A square sub-base (#42191) is also available and is designed to 
be turned from one side, which is roughing distance from center, to a shorter 
side, intended for clean-up cuts. Unfortunately, the tool has no arbor lock, which 
makes bit changing more difficult, but the soft-start electron¬ 
ics and overall high power and attitude make this 
machine a good choice. (Porter-Cable, Box 2468, 

Jackson, TN 38302. Tel. 800-321-9443) 


Ryobi RE600/Sears 27504 

This tool, made by Ryobi, is available in 
both “Ryobi Blue” and “Sears/ 

Craftsman Black.” Ifs a fully vari¬ 
able-speed, soft-start machinethat 
comes standard with a micro-ad¬ 
justable depth-of-cut knob. The er¬ 
gonomic engineering is excellent; 
the speed dial and power switch are 
located for your comfort. A little too 
much play in the guide rods and bearings 
led to some binding problems during testing. 

This model weighs in at 13.6 pounds, right 
behind the Porter-Cable unit. These two units 
have the same amperage rating as the Hitachi, so it 


seems the guys in green place a higher value on 
lighter weight for user comfort. The plunge lock lever 
(unlock default) is spring-loaded, and the spring does 
push it back to home position. The depth scale is a bit 
primitive since it can’t be zeroed-out like scales found on 
some other units, but Ryobi is generous with standard accesso¬ 
ries—a template guide as well as a nice straight-edge that 
handles most jobs with reasonable accuracy. (Ryobi America 
Corp., 1424 Pearman Dairy Rd., Anderson, SC 29625. Tel. 800- 
323-4615, or Sears stores throughout the country) 


Skil 1870 

By the time you read this, Skil will be marketing another, even 
more advanced electronic version of this tool. This router is a 
single-speed unit that runs, like the Makita, at a fast 23,000 rpms. 
But in this case the machine is only twelve amps and is not 
designed to be a heavy-duty work hog. For a medium-duty 
router, a single speed is more realistic. This unit is both light¬ 
weight and compact, and has a wrench storage slot built into the 
head. The power switch location in the handle, combined with the 
overall design, make this tool comfortable to use. The depth-of- 
cut scale and stop mechanism need improvement—the stop rod 
can lose its position if you plunge down too hard. The cord juts out 
of the housing towards the rear and seems to get in the way more 
than it should. Power is smooth and capable of handling medium- 
duty applications. (Skil Corp., 4801 W. Peterson, Chicago, IL 
60646. Tel. 312-286-7330)51 
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FREiE 

COPY! 


inspiring 
for your 
woodwo 
projects 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting! 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish 
to many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 


Each issue has 8 to 12 great painting 
projects, ail with color photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions. 


With all the care you put into making beau¬ 
tiful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


r" 




Yes! Please send me a free issue of Tole 
World. I want to see it for myself. If I like 
Tole World, I can get a total of six great 
issues for ONLY $14.97. If I doht like it, I 
can just write "cancel" on the bill and owe 
absolutely nothing. But the free issue is still 
mine to keep. 


L. 


Name _ 

Street 

City/State/Zip 


n 


Mail to: Tole World. PO Box 52995, Boulder. CO 80322-2995 












SCRAI> SOLUTIONS 

Scrapwood Challenge #2 was presented in our January Issue. We invited readers to 
submit project ideas for plywood cutoffs. Since these are often found in short (3“ to 5" in the 
direction of the grain) and wide (up to 48") pieces, we encouraged the use of scrap that 
roughly fits these dimensions. 

Although it may seem limiting to have to work with the random dimensions of leftovers, 
this is often just the spark that can set the creative mind in motion. Of the many factors to 
take into account when designing, the first is usually the function of the piece. In the 
scrapwood challenge, we encourage function to follow form. In fact, the project need have 
no practical purpose except to display creative ideas based on what the past has left for the 
present. Inherent in this concept is a respect for the limited availability of wood—conserve 
and create, recycle and render your ideas... in scrapwood. 

The rewards are plenty: all published projects get a one-year subscription. Honorable 
Mentions get an embossed back issue binder and an embossed T-shirt! The winner will 
get a new, (or near-new) power tool worth big bucks (and the T-shirt and other stuff too)! 



Corps of Engineers Castle 

I am a Sergeant First Class in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. The castle 
is a distinctive symbol of Military Engi¬ 
neers worldwide. 

This desk set is very attractive if alter¬ 
nating strips of ply and other woods are 
used. 

The body of the castle is made 
of thirteen pieces of V 2 " ply of the 
same dimensions glued together. 

The crest blocks are constructed 
from nine pieces of V 2 " ply, glued 
togetherand cut diagonally to form 
two identical pieces. The windows, 
doors and crest blocks are routed 
deep. 

After cutting all pieces to size, 
glue together the body parts and 
side blocks. Next, sand and shape 
all parts. Route windows, doors, 
crest plates. Bevel a 45° angle on 
the base plate, subbase, base and 
top support. Route the top piece to 
form the crenulations. Varnish or 


lacquer individual parts. Mount subbase, 
base and crest blocks to base plate 
using V 2 " screws then secure top and 
top support to body using 1 " screws. 
Glue the flag supports on top. Paint 


windows, doors, and crest block open¬ 
ings with red enamel. Spray entire project 
with lacquer. Finish the piece by attach¬ 
ing crests and flags. 

Ernest Souza, Ft. Leonard Wood, MO 


HONORABLE 


MENTION 


Full-Size patterns in 
the PullOut'"^ Plans 


3 / 4 " 


v?" 


P/4'‘ 


13 / 4 ” 




JjE. 


■sr/e" 


Va' 

1 1 



Tf 


2^/d" 


2 " 

I 




7 ^ 

3/4" 

a 


a 




163 / 4 " 
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Those leftover plywood ends are just 
right for making some attractive window 
valences to hide the tops of drapes and 
the slide hardware. 

Pieces can be butt glued end to end 
along the grain lines to the proper di¬ 
mension, and depending on the final 
finish selected, might even be glued in 


theotherdimension. Construction isfairly 
simple using glue and screws, or finish 
nails. The edge plies are mostly invisable 
except for the view straight up and from 
the sides of the drapes, and even that is 
attractive if sanded smooth. The front 
piece can be left rectangular or you can 
cut some attractive scallop curves along 



the bottom. 

The valences can be mounted to 
small blocks screwed into wall studs 
above the drapes. Finish is straight for¬ 
ward and the valences can even match 
the cabinet you made from the original 
plywood sheet. 

Harold McAleer, Lincoln, MA 



Clamp Rack 

I cut two pieces from one piece of 
X 3 V 2 " long by 48" wide fir plywood, 
which gave me 2 pieces x 3V2"x 
21V 2 ", the remaining piece isfortheglue 



blocks. I made a dado cut ^A" wide by 
3/8" deep through the entire back piece 
IV 4 " from the top. 

I drilled 12 3 / 4 " diam. holes in the top 
piece. All of the holes are 1V 2 " on center. 


the holes are drilled 1V 2 " from the face of 
the back piece. The remaining piece is 
cut into three glue blocks and glued 
under the top for support. 

John Trisch, La Crosse, W1 


stacking and Turning 

James Long of Harriman, Tennessee has come up 
with some beautiful patterns from an old idea - stack 
those oldW solid core ply scraps, roughly shape them, 
then turn them into a tamp base or bud vase. 
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Kinnaman’s Solutions 

Don Kinnaman, who writes many articles and shop 
“kinks'" for us from his home in Phoenix, Arizona, keeps 
entering our scrapwood challenges, even though we’ve 
told him he can't win. We were afraid some would consider 
it unfair for him to get a prize, since he's listed as a 
Contributing Editor in our masthead. 

Actually, Don was the inspiration for the contest; his 
letters are always full of ideas for scrap. He’s a fellow who’s 
clock’s always ticking. Now that we feature a challenge in 
every issue, Don’s clock is putting in overtime. We couldn’t 
resist sharing a couple of his suggestions with you. If no one 
minds, we’re going to send him a shirt too. 

Kitchen Chopping Block 

This chopping block is glued face to face as shown. A 
strip of hardboard in between each side gives a featured 
s/r/p effect. The block can be strengthened by passing V 2 ‘' 
dowels through the block. Sand smooth, round the corners, 
and apply several coats of laquer. The cutting surface is 
coated with mineral oil (from the pharmacy). It is non- 
organic and will not get rancid with use. 



Pile of Parquet 

Cut several cores from hard or soft wood x ^M". The 
outside scrap plywood can be any length or width, but cut 
to fit the core. If stock is used, outside 
ply pieces are cut 1 V 2 '‘ wide and applied 
to the core as shown. If 
a 1 V 2 " core is used, the 
outside plywood strips 
are cut to 2V4." When 
the glue has set and 
excess removed, the 
glued up block is then 
cut into 3A" thick slices 
and these are then 
glued side by side to 
form a mosaic or a par¬ 
quet panel. When as¬ 
sembled and sanded 
smooth, several coats 
of finish are applied. 

These panels can be 
used for table tops, 
lamp bases or other 
multiple uses. 


Tool Bit Box 

Scrapwood Challenge #2 inspired an idea to solve two 
problems at once: what to do with scrap plywood and how to 
organize miscellaneous tool bits. I built a tiered container for 
these bits that has holes drilled for the shanks. 

My plywood was not exactly W' thick, so I glued the steps 
(A, B, C and D) first and used the resulting base as a template 
to dimension the parting line for the sides. Each side (E) is 
made from four matching blocks (E) cut from the same scrap 
piece. Cut each block to 6" long, plus the thickness of your saw 
kerf. Lay four of these blocks edge to edge and trace the 
assembled base onto them. Cut the individual blocks in two to 
the lengths indicated by the base, and cut a matching set for 
the other side. 

To put together the sides, I made a gluing jig from two 
scraps screwed to a scrap of plywood at 90'" to each other and 
lined it with wax paper. Lay all the pieces for a complete side 
piece in the gluing jig and clamp them together (be careful not 
to glue the parting line together). Once both sides are glued, 
cut the front and back rabbets in the upper portion, as well as 
the groove to accept top piece (F). 

Cut the base back piece (G) to length, and cut it to height 
using the stacked steps as a template. Cut the lid back piece 
(H) to size and cut a groove on the top inner edge for the top 
(F). Make the lid front (I) out of V 2 " ply. Cut a VV X Va" rabbet 
down both ends and across the bottom edge. This last rabbet 
will fit over part of the bottom step; make the base front (J) out 
of Va" plywood to fill the rest of the space. 

Assemble all the pieces. Then install a short piece of piano 
hinge and position the lid stop block (K) to determine how far 
the lid opens. Make sure to allow enough clearance to drill 
holes in the top tier. After finishing your bit box, install a latch 
and feet, and drill slightly oversized holes for the bit shanks. 

Charlie Murrin, Vienna, WV 
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The Winner 


Va” 


F 


1/4“ X VV 
top only 



Bit Box 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3/4" 

IV2" 

10V4" 

top Step 

1 

B 

3/4" 

3 V 2 " 

IOV4" 

2nd step 

1 

C 

3/4” 

5'' 

IOV4" 

3 ^d step 

1 

D 

3 / 4 -' 

6" 

1074^1 

bottom step 

8 

E 

3/4" 

2" 

6V2" 

side blocks 

1 

F 

Vs 

6V4" 

103/4" 

top 

1 

G 

Vi 

3" 

103 / 4 " 

base back 

1 

H 

Va" 

3" 

103/4" 

lid back 

1 

1 

Vi' 

51 / 2 " 

113 / 4 " 

lid front 

1 

J 

1 / 4 " 

Vi 

113/4" 

base front 

1 

K 

3/4" 

1'‘ 

2 %" 

lid stop block 


The Big Prize: Ryobi 12v TFD-220VR Cordiess Driver Driii 

When they’re not in his bit box, as 
the winner of Scrapwood Chailenge 
# 2 , Charlie can chuck up his drill 
bits in this 12-volt Torque Force 
Cordless Driver Drill from Ryob. The 
tool features a keyless chuck, and is 
available with a fifteen-minute 
recharger. At 220 in/fbs of torque, 
it’s one of the most powerful tools 
in its class. 

Scrapwood Chaiienge #4 

Head for your scrap pile, and pull out that 2" X 7" X 10" block of hardwood 
thats been sitting there for all those years. Root around some more and find 
a piece of the same species-roughly 1 “ X 3" X 24". Now get to work! Send your 
ideas by May 22, 1992 to; Scrapwood Challenge #4, 1320 Galaxy Way, 
Concord, CA 94520. Include a dimensioned sketch, instructions and cutting 
list if applicable. A good photo of the project will help your chances immensly. 
Entries become the property of Popular Woodworking, and the decision of its 
editors is final. Notification of winners will be by publication in the Sept. 1992 
issue. 
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by Ken Textor 

From the time Dutch traders began importing teak in 
the 1500’s, it has been an expensive woodworking medium. A 
close look at this tropical hardwood is warranted before choosing 
it for a project. Although its reputation was rightfully built on 
durability and attractiveness, it has some shortcomings wood- 
workers will want to consider. 

General Description 

Teak originally grew wild in Indian and Southeast Asian 
tropical rain forests. Today it is “farmed” on plantations in both the 
African and South American rain forests. Teak is one of the few 
tropical species that can be sustainably managed in this way. 
Make sure your lumberyard knows whether their teak is planta¬ 
tion grown. With teak you will get a wood that is relatively heavy 
in weight, shrinks very little in drying, is somewhat easily worked 
and tremendously resistant to rot. It also has a fair amount of 
inherent strength, though it does become quite brittle when dried. 
However, it can’t measure up to the strength of oaks or maples. 

The color of teak ranges from strawlike yellow-brown to a rich 
chocolate brown. Often, within the same board, many brown 
colors will swirl together and compete forthe attention of your eye. 
It looks like different chocolate bars melting together. This is one 
of the attributes that makes teak lumber so desirable. Teak also 
darkens with age and the unfinished surface will usually have an 
oily feel to it. 

Teak lumber is fairly easy to bend, though it’s not as flexible as 
Philippine mahogany (see PW #63) or white cedar (see Popular 
Woodworking 1165). Because of its superior ability to resist rot and 
its low maintenance, the wood is often used in boat planking and 
decking, both of which require bending. Its ability to resist 
extreme volumetric expansion and contraction also makes it 
popular for exterior uses. 

As might be expected, teak is often used in exterior applica¬ 
tions where rot resistance is important: boatbuilding, boat acces¬ 
sory items, tight cooperage, lawn furniture, flower boxes and the 
tike. However, it is also commonly used in interior applications, 

most notably fine furniture, panel¬ 
ing, turned items, kitchenware 
and so on. 

Working Properties 

Although its normally 
straight grain should make 
teak an easy wood to work 
with, this is not always the 
case. Most teak wood con- 



Ken Textor works wood and 
writes about it in Arrowsic, Maine. 


tains silica, a mineral that will dull your planer blades more quickly 
than other comparable hardwoods. When you combine dull 
blades with teak’s coarse texture, planer chipping can develop. 
To solve this problem, take very little off a plank on each pass. Vie" 
or so, or have additional sharp planer blades ready at all times. 

As you work with teak, you’ll notice its distinctive odor, some¬ 
thing akin to old shoe leather. In some planks, this smell can 
become very pronounced and somewhat unpleasant. Moreover, 
some people have very strong allergic reactions to teak, even 
with a dust mask on, and long after the woodworking machinery 
has been turned off. Open-air ventilation usually solves the 
problem. 

When sawing teak across the grain, extra attention is 
required. Even if you use a new sharp blade, 
small bits of this brittle wood often chip off at the - 
cut edge. Scoring the line to be cut with 
a razor knife will generally prevent 
this. Remember, the silica in ^ 
teak will tend to dull your saw 
blades relatively quickly. 

Turning teak is fairly easy. The 
brittleness and coarse texture are 
counteracted by the wood’s gen¬ 
eral hardness. This makes it 
easy to turn a reasonably 
smooth surface. The wood 
tends to come off in a dusty 
manner, not in chips. 

Fastening teak is a mixed 
blessing. The natural oils in 
the wood prevent chemical re¬ 
actions that are common be¬ 
tween fastenings and many 
other domestic or tropical 
hardwoods. These oils also 
make turning screws into teak 
very easy. The oils do, how¬ 
ever, make the holding power of nails 
in teak somewhat suspect. Screws are always best. Use the 
correct size pilot hole and, if using an electric screw gun, keep the 
torque low. With all that oil making the screw go in so easily, be 
careful not to crush the wood in the countersink or mar the screw 
head with too much torque. 

Gluing teak may present some unique problems, too. The 
wood’s natural oils can prevent some resin glues from creating an 
adequate bond. Preparation of the gluing surfaces (such as an 
acetone rubdown) may help. Generally, the glue manufacturer 
will have specific instructions on how to deal with teak. Epoxy 
glues tend to work a little better and without so much fuss. It is a 
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This teak deck hatch was left in the elements for a full season. 
The right half Is freshly cleaned and oiled. The plank below 
shows a heavily figured grain and a variety of the colors 

commonly found in teak. 


good idea to check with the manufacturer to be sure that you’re 
using the best teak-specific procedure. 

Finishing 

Teak’s natural oils and durability make it a prime candi¬ 
date for a completely natural finish. In interior applications 
this approach is fine, unless you have children whose hands stay 
remarkably dirty. That dirt combined with teak’s natural oils can be a 
constant cleaning problem. 

Leaving teak unfinished is not advisable in exterior applications, 
particularly if you want the grain to stay visible. Although it will survive rot 
and insect attacks, the unfinished wood surface will turn gray and 
the grain patterns will become undistinguishable. 

The best finish for teak is an oil, usually tung or some 
variation thereof. This gives the surface additional 
protection from dirt as well as toning down—but not 
stopping—the wood’s tendency to darken. 
Unfortunately, oil only works well on interior 
applications. On exterior surfaces, mostoils 
leach right out of the wood within months— 

" especially in a salt water environment. I’ve 
tried dozens of specialized marine teak oils on 
my boat and none have survived a full boating 
season. 

Paints and varnishes on teak present 
their own problems. Again, the oils that 
play havoc with glues tend to do the same 
thing to both oil- and water-based paints 
and varnishes. Surface preparation may 
require an extra step or two with solvents. 
Again, paint manufacturers usually have teak- 
specific application instructions. 

Availability 

The availability of teak is very good throughout the 
United States. Areas near major port cities like New York, Miami 
and San Francisco may have slightly better supplies and 
prices. The price of teak varies. In most cases, it is the most 
expensive, widely available common tropical hardwood on 
the market today. I’ve never seen the retail price fall below $5 per 
board foot and it has soared to as much as $15 per board foot. Today 
it is usually between $7 and $10 for one- or two-inch planks. Very wide 
planks (over 12 inches) and very long planks (over 20 feet) are still available 
but are becoming increasingly scarce. You will pay a 20 to 50 per cent 
premium for such lumber. 

Teak is available in many plywood sizes and thicknesses, but with only a 
moderate savings compared to solid lumber. With lumber and plywood prices 
as high as they are, many woodworkers turn to teak veneers, which are widely 
available and found in a variety of sizes. [ PW l 






















Out of the Woodwork _ by Jeff Taylor 

Peace of Mind 


A quick bite of breakfast, a hurried morning greeting to our 
guest—her mother. Then, as if shot from a cannon, Tm out the 
door and into my shop. Finally, some uninterrupted project time, 
in Woodhog Heaven. 

When the tidings arrive that my motivator-in-law is about due 
for the annual visit, there follows a great and frenzied preparation, 
after the initial rejoicing. The pooches move outdoors, the fatted 
cat gets a flea bath, yowling as if slain, and my wife splits into 
seven genies, washing lightbulbs and flossing refrigerator coils. 
Best of all, the entire house must be rebuilt; 1 may go unhindered 
to the lumber store and purchase anything at ail. Projects I have 
put off to the point of abandonment finally get done. 

But then she comes, and even the dogs bristle and growl. 
That’s when I feel a compelling need, an ear-deep instinctive 
yearning, to clean and organize my shop as if I were going to live 
therein for two weeks. 

Here in the peaceful privacy, I can express the most outra¬ 
geous opinions without fear of contradiction, and here’s one; two 
weeks is overlong for a visit. But it is during these times that I 
rediscover the handmade dovetail. There is something simple and 
time-consuming about it—the quiet slide of the pencil, the careful 
alignment of elements, the smash of the mallet against the wood, 
and the soft sound of my shop vise cracking walnuts. 

Aftenwards, it’s time to dress the bench, and nothing works 
betterthan tung oil on a toothbrush. The bench vise needs grease, 
too; a good vise should twirl like a bicycle sprocket. Just look at the 
mung on those threads; better take it apart. The hours flit by. Five 
Jeff Taylor keeps his pen flowing in Blodgett, Oregon. 



“Well, if you ask me, I’d say this is the right 
tool for the right job.” 


minutes inside for lunch, a few peace-conducive words to my 
wife’s mother, and I’m back to it. 

By this time. Day Number Eight, most of my woodworking 
projects are already done, the result of seven consecutive all-day 
marathons. But there are other equally important tasks ahead; by 
my estimation, six more days worth. For instance, I’m astonished 
to see how dull my chisels have gotten. You can barely see 
yourself in each mirrored edge. They all should be reground on 
a wheel and whetted on an oilstone; to sharpen nine of them 
properly takes three hours. It’s amazing, too, how much dust and 
guck can accumulate in the average bench brush. Might as well 
vacuum and comb the glue out, a chore I perform only once a 
year, but oh so meticulously. It puts me in the mood to clean my 
other tools before starting another project. 

A few minutes after supper, I’m sanding the rasp marks off a 
walnut toothpick when my wife comes in. She rips my cigarettes 
off the shelf and lights one with an angry toss of her head. The she 
discovers that she doesn’t smoke, which makes her truly un¬ 
happy, but she keeps puffing. I venture: “Hi, honey. How are 
things going?” 

Blowing twin streamers of smoke from her nostrils, she lists, 
in a strangled whisper, the most recent and vivid outrages—“And 
then do you know what she said?!” The gist of it warms my heart. 
Surely there’s no finer feeling than hearing your beloved co¬ 
partner get mad at someone else. I go “mmmm” and “tsk-tsk” and 
“well, how do you feel about that?” While silently polishing a 
beatific inner composure, I keep on sanding. 

“She made it sound like I’ve been shoveling big piles of dirt and 
gravel and dog hair under the couch for years!” 

Strange how the old jewel seems to upset reason until the 
tension in the house is thick enough to cut slabs of it with a band 
saw. Even the dogs won’t go inside except to eat. You can’t argue 
with a dog’s good sense. 

“She also mentioned in passing that you spend much too 
much time puttering around with wood instead of....” I shrug, 
untroubled. Her mom is entitled to that opinion; in fact, on this visit 
I intend to prove it. 

Actually, I admire the formidable old sweetheart, pushing 
seventy-something and still playing nine holes of golf every day. 
We may not agree on politics, art, religion, news, sports, science, 
weather or the meaning of words, but why should I wear myself 
out arguing with someone who has a natural gift for it, backed by 
half a century of constant practice? One must simply make 
allowances and adjustments for lifestyle disruption, as with any 
passing plague. What a pity she’s allergic to sawdust. 

“If 1 ever want her advice again. I’ll choke it out of her!” my wife 
finally says, running out of steam. “Whew. Two weeks is too long 
for a—hey, this place is really spotless!” 

“Yup. You know what they say cleanliness is next to,” I tell her. 
Peace of mind, that’s what. W 
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ACUARCASE 
FOR BUYING 
PORrER<ABU 
ROUTER BITS. 


If you want your router to 
work at its best, you’ve got 
to use the best bits. For those 
who care about quality, the 
choice has always been 
Porter-Cable bits, designed 
to give you The Professional 
Edge.™ 

Now, with the purchase 
of eight bits, we’U give 
you a solid-oak storage 
case (a $39-95 value) to 
keep them in, safely 
stored and organized in 
plain view. 

Our bits start with premium 
quality steel blanks that are 
precision-machined, heat 
treated and ground to produce 
a finished bit of outstanding 
quality and durability. 



OAK STORAGE CASE WHEN 
YOU BUY ANY EIGHT BITS. 


Buy any eight carbide-tipped or 
solid carbide Porter-Cable bits, and 
we’ll give you this solid-oak storage 
case to keep them in, safely stored 
in plain view. It’s 11V2" x 9^/4" x 
3^/8," with room to store up to 24 
of your V2'' or 1/4" shank bits. A 
5^39.95 value that’s yours FREE. 


And we use only the 
highest quality PC -i- micro¬ 
grain carbide to deliver a 
keen, sharp cutting edge 
that lasts. With a full line of 
bits to select from, Porter- 
Cable always has the right 
bit for every job. 

Get the professional 
edge in your work and a 
free oak storage case 
when you buy eight 
Porter-Cable bits. Check 
your yellow pages under 
Tools, Electric. Or call us at 1- 
800 - 321-9443 for a participating 
distributor near you. 


QThe ProfEEsionnl Edge^ 


To receive your Porter-Cable router bit storage case, mail a card with your name and shipping address, along with the UPC code panels and a copy of your invoice for eight Porter-Cable carbide-tipped or solid 
carbide router biLs tO: Porter-Cable, PO. Box 2468, Jackson, TN 38302-2468, ATTN: FREE CASE OFFER. Bits must be purchased before December 31, 1992. Offer expires May 1, 1993. 















Features Are Only 





- The advantages of the new Ski! saoll saw extend beymd those fine points noted dbove. Also 

' ■ D 

of considerable value is our reputation for creating power tools that meet the most demanding of standards. . 

This SCToU saw and the other members of our new family of benchtop tools are the mo^ recent 

exanrfiles of the Skil commitmoit to quality. It’s a distinguishing feature, 

' ■ ® 
we rhi^t add, thui can’t be found in any other benchtop line. The Benchmark In BenchtopT 







Skil Qnpora^ssi, 


Co.. 4300]^Fet6rsan Amiiie. Chicago, It 60646.0 l992Skil Ciqi. 



























